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MAY 1, 1934 


TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Will America move right ahead? 


A guess: Yes, if President Roose- 
velt moves towards the Right. 


If he veers Left, America may get 
“left.” 


Buying ts better. 


Many bonds still are cheap. Ditto 
preferred stocks. 


Looks as if “something will be done 
for silver.” 


Kill the Wagner Bill! 


Destruction doesn’t seem the real 
way to prosperity. 


Tax clouds loom. 


Soviet bond interest still is paid in 
gold. 


Prediction: Japan is approaching 
trouble. 


Dowt scuttle the Constitution! 


More Government bonds should be 
sold to investors, fewer to banks. 


Political graft revelations dont 
arouse enthusiasm for bureaucracy. 


Inflation isn’t over. 


Parts of NRA should be salvaged, 
parts jettisoned. 


General Johnson, having made 
many tired, now is tired. 


Speculation shouldn’t be subjected 
to legal strangulation. 


Why not call it the “Securities 
Ban,” instead. of “Securities Act”? 


Lasting prosperity depends on jobs 
being given by capital, not by the 
Capital. 
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“OHUW DOWN FACTS ARE WINNING 


TRUGK USERS 10 DODG 


Buy Your Low-Priced Truck the 
“Show-Down Way..See How Many More 
me ee ben 


Dodge gives you 18 definite, recog- 
nized economy features in trucks 
priced with the lowest. These are 
features ordinarily found in “high- 
priced” trucks—they represent 
quality truck building. See your 
Dodge dealer and get a “Show- 
Down.” Learn the inside facts about 
the low-priced trucks today! You'll 
probably be amazed! 


COMMERCIAL EXPRESS—6-CYL. Priced 


with the lowest, yet built to * 
outlast them all. 18 extra 
cost-cutting features that 


save gas, tires and oil 


BY THE 
THOUSAND 


1%-ton—6 cyl.—136" w. b. Stake $750*, list price at factory, Detroit 


O MORE guesswork when you go to buy a 

low-priced truck! Any smart truck buyer 
now can judge trucks for himself, feature by 
feature, value for value.A common-sense “Show- 
Down” plan makes it easy for you to do this— 
easy to figure how to get the most for your 
money. Also makes it possible for you to sit 
down at your leisure, away from showrooms 
and salesmen, and make your own comparisons. 
It’s a really modern idea in selling—the “‘Show- 
Down” plan gives you the facts about Dodge 
and the other low-priced trucks and then leaves 
the decision entirely up to you. Doesn’t that 
sound as fair and square as anything could? 


Here’s what to do. Just go to a Dodge dealer. 
Ask for a copy of the truck ““Show-Down” score 
card. He’ll give you one FREE to take away 
with you. It gives you facts in black and white 
about Dodge and the other low-priced trucks. 
Shows you for example about the Dodge fea- 
tures that save gas, oil and tires. You be the 
judge whether you want Valve Seat Inserts to 
save gas; Oil Filter to save oil; Hydraulic 
Brakes to save tires; Full-Floating Rear Axle 
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1\%4-TON CHASSIS—6-CYL. 136" wheelbase, 


full-floating rear axle, hydrau- * 
lic brakes, valve seat inserts, 
many other costly features... 


to cut service costs; and all the 18 money-sav- 
ing, high-priced features that Dodge gives you 
in a truck priced with the lowest. 


Dodge gives you the facts, explains what they 
mean, takes out all the “claims,” all the “‘mys- 
tery” —then asks you to make your decision on 
a basis of practical common sense. You know 
Dodge must be able to deliver the goods, give 
you extra value, or they couldn’t afford to do 
this. And... more proof! ... buyers by the 
thousands are switching to Dodge! 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
Division of CHRYSLER MOTORS 

* List prices at factory, Detroit, subject tochange with- 

out notice. Special equipment, including dual wheels 

on 14%4-ton models, extra. Time payments to fit your 

budget. Ask for the official Chrysler Motors Com- 

mercial Credit Plan. 
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COMMERCIAL PANEL—6-CYL. America's 


handsomest panel truck. * 
Patented Floating Power en- 
gine mountings and many 


other great features 
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‘With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and 


By THE 


Early O play safe, why not have early 
Vacations vacations this year? If all goes 
Seem well, business prospects should 
Wise brighten as the year unfolds. There- 


fore, every care should be taken to 
clear the decks for expanding activity as Fall approaches. 
If Congress would only vacate within a few weeks, many 
executives would feel free to leave their posts in early 
Summer. Provided the Securities Act is adequately modi- 
fied and provided a reasonable stock-regulation bill is 
passed, the likelihood is that the financial world will ex- 
perience much brisker business during the second half 
of the year. 

Get into trim as soon as opportunity presents! 


He is a heavyweight who lightens others’ burdens. 


If Stocks F securities could only sell ex- 
Sold fear, you would witness a veri- 
Ex-Fear: table boom. In responsible financial 
Boom! and business circles apprehension is 


‘still harbored concerning what 
Washington may do or not do. True, an increasing mea- 
sure of credence is given the intimations from Washing- 
ton that President Roosevelt as well as Congress favors 
veering towards the Center. Thus far, however, con- 
clusive proof has been lacking. 

In view of the upward trend throughout the greater 
part of the world, in view of the thorough deflation 
effected in this country, in view of the unmistakable im- 
provement in banking and credit conditions, in view, 
above all, of the pronounced disposition of consumers to 
purchase more freely, dependable stocks and bonds of 
profit-earning companies selling far below par should 
advance very substantially as soon as hopefulness turns 
to conviction that Washington has determined to embark 
upon a conservative, co-operative policy towards business. 
Incidentally, no one thing could do more to stimulate the 
return of prosperity than a vigorous advance in security 
and commodity prices. 

A stock market tip! Watch Washington. 


Think for yourself, but learn from others. 


Usefulness, not idleness, should be our goal. 


5 
EDITOR 
Authority MERICA has become great 
Must Always among the nations of the earth, 
Go With not because of the unique leader- 
Responsibility ship displayed by her statesmen, but 


because of the unique ability exer- 
cised by her industrialists, her business men, her inventors, 
her engineers, her transportation leaders, her research 
savants, her electrical wizards, her unmatched exponents 
of the science of management, her daring capitalists, her 
sleepless entrepreneurs. Nowhere else on the face of the 
earth has individual talent so flourished or garnered such 
rich rewards. Moreover, nowhere else has teamwork, 
co-operation, combination been instituted and conducted 
so effectively. Nor have the business men of any other 
nation matched the success of American employers and 
executives in winning the loyal, enthusiastic co- operation 
of their workers. 

Is America threatened with the spawning of a colossal 
political bureaucracy bent upon destroying the methods, 
the system, the practices which have enabled American 
industry and business to reach world leadership? 

The Fifth Avenue Coach Company of New York re- 
cently discharged certain employees on the grounds that 
their work was unsatisfactory, that they were inefficient. 
Outside labor agitators, who had sought abortively to dis- 
rupt the company union, told the local politically-appointed 
labor board that certain workers had been dropped be- 
eause of their desire to bring in an outside union. This 
political body ordered the company to reinstate the dis- 
charged men. The company refused. An appeal to the 
National Labor Board—naturally—brought a decision up: 
holding the local labor board. 

The company announces that under no circumstances 
will it employ men whom it regards as incapable of ren- 
dering competent services. The company’s business is 
to transport millions of men, women and children safely; 
To do this, it claims the right to select trustworthy, com- 
petent employees. 

Will the courts decree that authority must, in simple 
justice, go hand-in-hand with responsibility? Or will the 
courts permit bureaucrats to dictate, yet shoulder no re: 
sponsibility whatsoever for the consequences of their 
actions? Stalin, Hitler, Mussolini dictate unchallengedly 
to business, to industry, to every organization and indi; 
vidual in their lands. 

Do the majority of American citizens favor surrender- 
ing their inherited and heretofore cherished rights, free- 
dom, liberty to dictatorial bureaucrats? 








Time to Halt Tax Increases! 
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Homes, Workers, Everybody Hurt 


, 
HE greatest tax on recovery will be taxes. 
Unless Washington very shortly ceases to allot 
billions for this, that and the next New Deal project, 
grave trouble will accrue. 

Many companies to-day are paying {> more in taxes 
than in dividends. 

Our railroads last year paid $262,780,000 i: taxes, cor:- 
trasted with only $92,720,656 in preferred and common 
stock dividends combined. 

One company alone, American Telephone, which has 
680,939 stockholders, last year paid almost $85,000,000 
in taxes, equal to $6.42 on each telephone. 

The table presented on this page shows that a dozen 
companies paid $214,485,000 in taxes, although in many 
cases the figures given embrace only Federal charges— 
their total tax burden was very much larger. - 

One utility company having 638,888 stockholders, 
Cities Service, states in its annual report: The total of 
direct and indirect taxes was $25,799,956, or more than 
twice the consolidated earnings accruing to all stockhold- 
ers after reserves. 


Every corporation president should include in every 
financial report a statement of the amount paid in taxes. 


Law-makers talk and act as if they imagine that when 
they impose taxes on corporations the burden falls on 
relatively few people. Elsewhere in this issue, we show 
that 151 companies are owned by no fewer than 9,406,945 
stockhoiders, an average of. 62,291 for each company. 

Taxes were increasing alarmingly even before the ad- 
vent of the New Deal. In 1932 total tax collections, na- 
tional and local, exceeded ten billion dollars. From 1929 
to 1932 the ratio of taxes to national income rose from 
11.8 per cent. to 20.3 per cent. 


Now that our Federal debt is scheduled to reach a total 


exceeding by billions the war-time peak of more than 
$25,000,000,000, one shudders to contemplate what is in 
store for American taxpayers before the New Deal bill 
is liquidated. 

Already the Administration has planned to spend 
$31,000 each minute over a six-months’ period. 

Yet we have Senators glibly proposing to appropriate 
:n additional ten billions of Federal relief funds, on top 
et a'l the billions already allocated ! 

Net only are the tax burdens now being inflicted and 
the burde:.. threatened truly appalling, but Congress is 
gaily voting <irstic increases in individual income tax 
levies, so that those uving the highest incomes will have 


to hand over to the yov-rimmen: more than sixty cents of 
every dollar received. 
Moreover, inheritance taacs ar being so multiplied 


that, after Federal a:.d State claims «re settled, widows 
and children will receive only a small jrcentage of the 
amount bequeathed them. 


What is the way out? 


The Government should lighten the need for coniieninig 
to distribute gigantic largesse by adopting an encouray 
ing, conciliatory, co-operative attitude towards business. 
to the end that employment may be greatly increased, rea- 
sonable profits earned wherefrom to pay taxes, and gen 
erous salaries and wages paid. 


Every thoughtful citizen should bestir himself to ap- 
prise Representatives and Senators and the Administra- 
tion at Washington that he earnestly desires that this 
constructive policy be immediately adopted and that costly, 
revolutionary experiments subversive of our Constitution 
and our individual liberties be halted. 


Prosperity can meet the bill. 
Arbitrary, dictatorial, unsettling bureaucracy can’t. 











What Large Corporations Paid in Taxes Last Year 
Number 
Net Income Taxes of 
COMPANY Net Income Total Divs. Paid Tax Charges Per Common Per Common Stock- 
(000 Omitted) (000 Omitted) (000 Omitted) Share Share holder 

American Tel. (Bell System)....... 128,585 183,240 84,881 6.88 4.54 680,939 
Chrysler Corporation .............. 12,129 4,304 2,059 2.77 47 38,076 
ROI oases os Koen cbs oes 3,854 None 25,800* 0.097 68 638,888 
Columbia Gas & Electric.......... 12,497 16,594° 7,903 0.51 67 79,853 
Del., Lack. & Western......:...... 3,480 None 4,716 1.77+ 2.79 7,730 
IN NIN on ain ss 5 inet 00 He ciess 83,424 63,005 12,218 1.72 .28 351,761 
Kennecott Copper ............s... 2,308 None 2,521 0.21 .24 75,918 
DE, BNE ob. ich coeds acpscesese 98 None 3,278 1.437 2.37 ase 
Pacific Gas & Elec......... 5 gehts 17,773 18,676 10,352 1.61 1.65 96,824 
GS | es oer 19,281 6,584 24,460* 1.46 1.86 238,876 
United Gas Improvement.......... 32,541 31,728 9,264 1.23 40 120,188 
United. States Steel................ 36,5017 7,206 27,033 7.09F 3.10 251,025 
” tDeficit. (®)Railway Tax accrued. (*)Federal Taxes. *Including Indirect Taxes. (*)Com. Divs. Paid in Steck. 
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Close-Ups of High-Ups 













PREDICTION : Joseph Zook, who is trying to make 
trouble for Sewell L. Avery, head of Montgomery 
Ward, won’t get to first base. Mr. Avery has drastically 
reorganized the business—very intelligently, the growth of 
earnings would indicate. 
My appraisal of Mr. Avery is that he is one of the ten 
ablest, most energetic, most resourceful business men in 
America. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT simply can’t find time to 
give personal attention to half the problems dumped 
on his desk. 

Intimate associates who run up against insoluble prob- 
lems declare that, whenever they can get to Mr. Roose- 
velt direct, he invariably suggests a feasible way out—the 
automotive-labor threatened deadlock is a recent shining 
example. 

Experienced business men participating in governmental 
activities confide that Brain Trusters contrive to get more 
access to the President than other and more dependable 
advisors, with the result that the Chief Executive doesn’t 
always learn exactly how responsible sentiment is tending. 

Even so, hopefulness is entertained that the President 
will give constructive recovery measures preference over 
fresh experiments born in the minds of irresponsible, pro- 
fessorial, amateur doctrinaires. 


ATTHEW S. SLOAN, who proved a stormy petrel 

during his presidency of Brooklyn Edison and New 
York Edison, incurring the hostility of many old-timers in 
the organizations by his drastic housecleaning, has been 
lying low ever since he quit, more than two years ago. 

Although not a practical railroader, he now becomes 
chairman of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. Just why 
hasn’t yet been revealed. 

Matt can be depended upon to make things hum on the 
Katy. He is the quintessence of energetic enterprise. His 
brain works ceaselessly. Brilliantly able himself, he has 
scant patience with mediocrity in subordinates. His 
methods sometimes are more forceful than diplomatic— 
although maybe age and experience have cured this. But 
he has quite unusual ability. 

Incidentally, he is one of the relatively few prominent 
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men of affairs who has emerged from the financial de- 
pression little scathed. Making ends meet is the least of 
his worries. 


L. CORD, because of his revolutionary ideas on how 
e air lines should be operated, has always been: per- 
sona non grata with other aviation executives. Long, long 
ago he told me that air mail and other flying were conduct- 
ed on altogether too costly a scale and that it was his am- 
bition and intention “to put aviation on a more business- 
like basis.” 
It is more than possible that, when the present aviation 
fog lifts, Mr. Cord, a business man of penetrating 
sagacity, will appear as a very important figure. 


DWARD R. STETTINIUS has quietly taken up 
duties as a top U. S. Steel Corporation executive. 
Judge Gary, it may astonish the public to learn, did not 
leave the organization in altogether enviable shape. New 
blood was badly needed; competitors were making pro- 
nounced inroads on the once-almighty billion-dollar Steel 
Trust. 
The whole steel industry is about to take on new vital- 
ity, enterprise, progressiveness. 


Natural resources must be mixed with brains to bring 
prosperity. 


Few Big AID a director of a company 
Men Are whose directors are being sued 
Quitting by stockholders for millions of dol- 
Directorates lars, on the ground of alleged mis- 


management : “The responsibility of 
a director no longer is academic. It is very real, very 
serious. Should, by any chance, this suit go against the 
directors, I would have to begin all over again at a time 
in life when I should be looking forward to retiring.” 
The statement often has been printed lately that wealthy, 
influential men would refuse to continue to serve as direc- 
tors because of the new Securities Act. The penalties 
it prescribes in connection with the issuance of new se- 
curities admittedly are calculated to drive responsible men 
of affairs off directorates. 

I have been following with acute interest recent resig- 
nations from and elections to boards of directors. The 
record thus far does not reveal any impressive exodus of 
big men. Indeed, quite as many important figures have 
lately joined boards as have resigned. It may be that 
many millionaire directors are withholding their resigna- 
tions until they see how Congress modifies this too-rigid, 
too-punitive piece of legislation. 


No New Deal can make thriftlessness triumph over 
thriftiness. 


Sharp corners cut the turner. 
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How to Cut Costs 
In the Face of Code Restir 


ACED by the limitations of 

NRA codes, what can indus- 
; trialists do to-day to lower their 
production costs? Or must they sit 
idly by and not try to lower them at 
all? 

On the one hand, they have been 
asked to shorten working hours and 
increase wages. Obviously, these 
changes boost costs. 
~The cost of raw materials has also 
risen. 

In the face of these higher labor 
and ‘material costs, the National Re- 
covery Administrator has pleaded 
with manufacturers, “For God’s sake 
keep prices down!” 

No wonder many industrial execu- 
tives are confused. 

If prices of the finished product 
are to be kept down, there must. be 
savings to compensate for higher 
wages and materials. Yet, manufac- 
turers have been made to feel that 
attempts to keep unit labor costs 
down by the application of more 


‘scientific methods of production are 


not in good taste. 
But the situation need not continue 
confusing. 


ERE is a basic thought for every 
i executive faced with these prob- 
lems : 

Any efficiency-improving measure 
is permissible under the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act so long as that 
improvement does not take the form 
of exploitation of labor. 

Executives should go right ahead 
with their plans for improvement. 
They should continue the installation 
of modern machinery and methods. 
They should hunt for savings of all 
kinds more diligently than ever. 

Provided always they keep two 
qualifications in mind: 

1. They should be very sure that 
each improvement step which is 
planned does not in fact exploit labor. 

2. They should be equally sure 
that each improvement step does not 
seem to exploit labor. 

It is perfectly true that the Na- 
tional Recovery Act subjects execu- 
tives to all sorts of limitations which 
they have never before experienced. 

But it is also true that it is possible 
to submit to these limitations and still 
go right ahead with a constructive 
program for making necessary cost 
reductions. 


The chief executive of a wool tex- 
tile mill told me, “We have never 
felt so impressed with the necessity 
for increasing our efficiency as at the 
present time. Our overhead costs, 
our material, and our supplies have 
all gone up on account of outside 
conditions over which we have no 
control. If we are to stay in busi- 
ness we must do so by increasing our 
internal efficiency. 


ssrFPNHE NRA has jacked up our 
hourly wages. Now, to cap 
the climax, we are meeting with stub- 
born resistance to price increases on 
the part of consumers. We are there- 
fore faced with the sheer necessity 
of finding ways and means to de- 
crease the unit labor cost of our 
product. We do not propose to do 
this by exploiting labor or by any 
stretch-out of labor. We must, and 
are doing it by devising more efficient 
methods for the utilization of labor, 
by installing more productive ma- 
chinery and by developing labor-sav- 
ing devices. Thus, without requir- 
ing any greater expenditure of en- 
ergy or effort on the part of workers, 
we are lowering unit labor costs.” 
Previously, the executive I have 
quoted had one operator to each 
machine in his shearing depart- 
ment. About 20 per cent. of the 
operator’s time was required to make 
ready the pieces and load them into 
the machine and take them out when 
the operation was completed. The 
other 80 per cent. of the time the 
machine was running and all the op- 
erator had to do was to lift the blade 
of the shearing machine at intervals 
of about eight to ten minutes when 
a seam joining two pieces approached 
the blade. Under the necessity of 
cutting labor costs wherever possible, 
he has recently installed an automatic 
device for lifting the blades on the 
shearing machine so that once an 
operator has the machine loaded with 
several pieces the machine automatic- 
ally does the operation with very lit- 
tle attention. As the result, one 
operator now takes care of two 
machines instead of one, and un- 
doubtedly has an easier job and a far 
less responsible job than he had be- 
fore operating one machine. 
“But what happens to the fellows 


‘whose jobs are eliminated by the 


blade-lifting device?” I asked. 
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“I knew you’d ask that question,” 
he replied, “and we asked ourselves 
the same question before we made 
the move. We concluded that if we 
did not do our best to improve in- 
ternal efficiency—the one major fac- 
tor under our control—the resultant 
higher selling price would so affect 
our volume of business that in the 
end a great many more of our men 
would lose jobs than would lose them 
by the installation of more efficient 
operating methods. Our policy of 
improving our efficiency wherever 
and whenever we can has justified 
itself in a favorable volume of busi- 
ness which has enabled us to retain 
our force and to absorb those whose 
jobs have been eliminated in other 
operations. 

“Our selling prices to-day average 
only 14 per cent. higher than a year 
ago in spite of the fact that our raw 
material has increased by approx- 
imately 100 per cent., our wages 25 
per cent. and our overhead cost by 
more than 10 per cent. If all of 
these increases had been passed on 
to the consumer without any off-set- 
ting economies resulting from in- 
creased efficiency in other directions, 
we would undoubtedly have been 
without any volume of _ business 


” 


now. 


PD EMEMBER: Any efficiency-im- 

proving measure is permissible 
under the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act so long as that improvement 
does not take the form of exploita- 
tion of labor. Industrialists should not 
hesitate to improve efficiency in any 
manner which does not run counter 
to that fundamental rule. 

But, this is no time for the utiliza- 
tion of rough-shod methods in the 
introduction of methods designed to 
increase productivity. 

A very practical question which 
each executive should be asking him- 
self may seem at first to be idealistic. 
Actually, it is exceedingly down-to- 
earth. It is this: “How can I meet 
the true spirit of the Recovery Act, 
work constructively in accordance 
with this spirit, and still operate my 
plant efficiently ?” 

It is necessary, for instance, to de- 
velop an entirely new executive at- 
titude toward incentive systems. 

Some’ wage incentive systems have 
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in the past been accused of 
speeding up workers to a pace 
inconsistent with their physi- 
cal and mental well-being. 
Maybe they have and maybe 
they haven’t. But, all of us 
will admit, I think, that very 
few executives interested in 
increasing output through in- 
centives have ever honestly 
faced the question of what is 
the healthful limit in a work- 
er’s speed. 

From now on, wage in- 
centive plans must be con- 
ceived as methods of fairly 
compensating workers for a 
fair day’s work. 

It is perfectly well known 
that a great many workers do 
not. extend themselves, even 
to the point of doing what 
would be considered a fair 
day’s work, unless they see 
some direct connection be- 
tween their compensation and 
their output. When a fair 
method of compensation on 
the basis of output is arrived 
at, workers universally get 
more satisfaction out of their 
jobs because there is a pride, 
a pleasure, and a solace to 
self-respect in doing a good 
job and not being a slacker. 
However, a wage incentive 
system that is set so tight that 
none but the most expert can 
earn a fair wage, without ex- 
tending himself beyofd reas- 
onable physical limits, ob- 
viously is a form of exploita- 
tion of labor. 

Furthermore, there is need for 
a new and healthier attitude to- 
ward “labor-saving” machinery and 
methods. Machinery and methods 
which increase output without unfair- 
ly increasing the worker’s physical 
contribution to the point of being 
detrimental to his well-being, should 
be thought of as “job-protectors” 
rather than “job eliminators.” One 
reason why labor-saving machinery 
has developed a degree of unpopular- 
ity right now, has been the failure of 
the employer who installs it to be 
thinking simultaneously of what he 
can do in other directions to protect 
and preserve jobs for individuals 
whose present work is eliminated. 
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There is evidence of the develop- 
ment of increasing social-minded- 
ness on the part of employers 
with reference to the assumption of 
some responsibility for maintaining 
job-continuity for workers. As a 
matter of fact, one of the prices 
which the progressive employer must 
expect to pay in the future for the 
introduction of labor-saving improve- 
ments, is the devotion of some of 
that same ingenuity that conceived 
labor-saving devices to devising ways 
of maintaining employment for the 
displaced workers. 

Here is an interesting instance of 
efficiency improvement together with 
a constructive job of selling the 


By 
GLENN L. GARDINER 


whole program to the organ- 
ization : 

A factory manager of my 
acquaintance is in the midst 
of a motion study of all op- 
erations in the plant, but not 
for the primary purpose of 
establishing piece rates—he 
already has a_ satisfactory 
piece-work system in opera- 
tion. 

By scientific motion study 
he is making sure that each 
worker is properly tasked— 
that none are overtasked and 
that each is given a sufficient 
task to represent a fair day’s 
work. 

Before the motion study 
men went into the plant, how- 
ever, my friend called to- 
gether the entire supervisory 
force, down to and including 
set-up men and inspectors. 
He explained fully and clear- 
ly that the purpose of the 
motion study was not in any 
sense to speed up workers, to 
get them to work harder for 
the same money, or to penal- 
ize any employee. 

Very shortly this entire 
group is to be called together 
once more to bring them up 
to date as to the results of the 
first studies made. It is in- 
teresting to note that one of 
the very first conclusions ar- 
rived at by the motion study 
was that certain of the work- 
ers were over-tasked and that 
this was lowering the effi- 
ciency of machines. 

The same kind of salesmanship 
which we use in convincing our cus- 
tomers of the quality and intrinsic 
value of our products should be used 
in selling our workers on the ulti- 
mate value of continued and pro- 
gressive improvement in operating 
efficiency. But, just as our salesmen 
must know that our product is right 
to sell successfully, just so must our 
methods of improving efficiency be 
able to stand up under the sceptical 
scrutiny of the “customers.” 4 

If efficiency improvements will 
stand up under such scrutiny, then 
no industrial executive need hesitate 
to proceed with their installation at 
this time, NRA or no NRA. 
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How Many People OwnlA 


By DANIELBST: 


Though the increase in stockholders of American 
corporations was not so sharp in 1933 as in the three 
previous years—still, there was an increase. That 
means that more people than ever are hurt by excessive 
taxes on corporations (see page 6). Dr. Starch here 
brings up to date his authoritative report on corporate 
ownership, the fourth of the annual series which has 
become the standard reference on the subject. 


T is a surprising fact that the number of stock- 

holders in 151 of America’s great corporations 

increased only seven-tenths of: one per cent. dur- 
ing 1933, while general business activity was con- 
siderably higher than the year before. 

It is even more surprising when contrasted with 
the fact that during 1930, 1931 and 1932, when busi- 
ness activity was declining, these companies increased 
the number of their stockholders at the average rate 
of about 14 per cent. annually. 

What is the reason for this curious condition? 

In my opinion, the poor showing of 1933 must be 
attributed in large measure to the developments of 
the year which discouraged investment and the flota- 
tion and marketing of security issues. These devel- 
opments include the Securities Act with its stringent 
regulations on the sale of securities ; uncertainty about 
the status of the dollar, which apparently did more 
to discourage investors by the confusion it caused 
than to attract them by its promise of inflation; and 
the NRA, which led many companies to doubt 
whether they could operate at a profit, and hence 
made them reluctant to raise more capital for operat- 
ing expansion, even though the general level of busi- 
ness activity might have warranted it. 

The actual figures for the 151 corporations show 
9,406,945 stockholders in 1933, compared with 9,337,- 
024 in 1932, an increase of 69,921. (These figures, 
in most cases, include duplications between holders 
of different classes of stocks in a single company.) 
This gain of 0.7 per cent. came from increases in the 
stockholders of 62 corporations. The other 89 com- 
panies reported losses in investors. 

It is significant that the group of companies which 
showed the greatest gain in stockholders was foods, 
representing consumers’ goods; operations of con- 
sumers’ goods industries are less dependent upon the 
long-term policies of the Government than are the 
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Oils, Metals and Chemicals 
1933 

Cities Service Company..................- 638,888 
United States Steel Corporation........... 251,025 
Standard Oil Company of N. J.*........... 133,717 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company*....... 122,278 
Socony-Vacuum Corporation*............. 107,525 
The International Nickel Co., Inc.......... 99,429 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana* ....... 96,396 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation.............. 91,987 
PE RR IE IRS oe 85,635 
Kennecott Copper Corporation*........... 75,918 
Consolidated Oil Corporation............. 74,545 
Standard Oil Company of Calif... ........ 69,955 
DuPont de Nemours & Company.......... 64,382 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.*........... 52,653 
gy eh ge ere 37,803 
Phillips Petroleum Company*............. 34,531 
Republic Steel Corporation................ 31,894 
Shell Union Oil Corporation.............. 31,304 
American Can Company............-..0+% 30,278, 
Ohio Oil Corporation............. we Saad 29,801 
Continental Oil Company**............... 29,555 

Atlantic Refining Company, Inc............ , 
Calumet & Hecla Cons. Copper Co.*....:. 27,000 
American Smelting & Refining Co......... 26,175 
Commercial Solvents Corporation*........ 25,945 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company*............ 25,435 
Union Oil Company of California.......... 20,946 
Continental Can Company, Inc.*........... 19,839 
American Rolling Mill Company.......... 18,296 
ON OS TRS Sc a 18,000 
eee Corporate” (|... . 22.62... 0d eke 16,147 
Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky**.......... 14,734 
Phelps Dodge Corporation*............... 12,555 
The Tide Water Associated Oil Co........ 10,914 
SE S33: Ghi ws ic ede Desees cece ssl 2,453,366 

Public Utilities 
1933 

Associated Gas & Electric Company**..... 221,924 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp.......... 195,524 
Electric Bond and Share Company........ 147,157 
Ce GUO. us oc cessvecccscdegye 126,178 
Southern California Edison Co............ 123,486 
United Gas Improvement Company........ 120,188 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York.. 117,636 
Public Service Corporation of N. J........ 112,609 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company.......... 96,824 
Niagara Hudson Power Company......... 94,723 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation..... 79,853 

The North American Company............ ; 
Utilities Power & Light Corporation...... 58,199 
U. S. Electric Power Corporation*........ 46,748 
Standard Gas & Electric Company........ 46,071 
Electric Power & Light Corporation....... 33,653 
Brazilian Traction, Lt. & Pwr. Co., Ltd.... 32,045 
Montreal Light, Heat & Power........... 31,808 
American Power & Light Company....... 30,803 
United Gas Corporation...............06. 30,733 
General Gas & Electric Corporation....... 26,689 
American & Foreign Power Co., Inc....... 22.805 
meee ay Weeeler 5. 65 ds at Fed We des 21,387 
National Power & Light Company......... 21,107 
The United Light & Power Company...... 20,985 
Cons. Gas Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. of Balt....... 20,781 
American Gas & Electric Company........ 19,569 
Pacific Lighting Corporation.............. 15,612 
American Water Works & Electric Co.... 11,336 
Engineers Public Service Co., Inc........ 10,589 
En. ile cub penag inns Seman 1,815,283 


*One class of stock only. **Excluding duplications. 
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Financial 

Increase 

(or Decrease) 

From 1932 

1933 Per Cent. 

Transamerica Corporation ............... 222,590 —5.2 
United Founders Corporation*............ 101,941 —2.0 
The National City Bank......5.......0s.: 90,637 6.7 
Chase National Bank...........60.cacee0 * 90,389 8.5 
The Irving Trust Company............... 68,713 3.9 
American Superpower Corp. of Del........ 60,345 1.8 
es CRI oo ks tk bnnvidonckn thse 46,000 20.0 
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operations of a producers’ goods group like oils, 
metals, and chemicals, in which there was a net loss 
in stockholders of 2.9 per cent. 

Although American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and Cities Service Company both reported losses 
in stockholders in 1933, they are still far ahead of 
any other company. They lead the group of 24 
companies which have 100,000 or more stockholders 
each. This group, while comprising only one-sixth of 
the total number of companies, yet accounts for 53 
per cent. of the total number of stockholders. Its gain 
during 1933 was 2.4 per cent., distinctly better than 
the average. 

The group which had the greatest number of com- 
panies reporting and which contained the largest num- 
ber of stockholders was the oils, metals, and chemicals 
group with 34 companies listing 2,453,366 stock- 
holders, a loss of 2.9 per cent. from the year before. 
Only six of this group reported gains. The next 
largest group was the public utilities, with 30 com- 
panies reporting 1,815,283 stockholders. In spite of 
the fact that the prices of utility stocks have lagged 
behind the prices of industrials ever since the New 
Deal went into effect, the utility group was able to 
record a slight gain of 1.0 per cent. 

The greatest decrease in any group was shown in 
the automotive group. Stockholders declined 5.4 per 
cent., from 666,795 to 638,286. 

Blue ribbon for the greatest percentage gain in 
stockholders during the year goes to Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway Company, which increased its holders 
from 18,431 to 24,567, a jump of 33.2 per cent. 
Other gains of 20 per cent. or more were reported 
by American Tobacco Company, R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, Pacific Lighting Corporation and 
Atlas Corporation. 

The eight companies having the largest number of 
stockholders in their respective groups are shown in 
the following tabulation. The groups are listed in 
the order of their size as determined by the number 
of companies reporting in each group. 


O1ts, METALS, AND CHEMICALS—Cities Service 











IE eed Racks ihc woke odes saieegee’ 638,888 
Utiritres—Associated Gas and Electric.............. 221,924 
TRANSPORTATION—Pennsylvania R. R............65. 238,876 
FINANCIAL—Transamerica Corp. ...........eeeeeeees 222,590 
Foops—Standard Brands, Inc...........sscccccsseces 104,441 
AutomotivE—General Motors ........cssesceeeeeees 351,761 
Communication—American Tel. & Tel. Company. .. .680,939 
Uncrassirtep—General Electric .............00e eee 188,316 
Tri-Continental Corporation .............. 28,200 1.4 
Marine Midland Corporation.............. 23,904 4.5 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York*.. 23,772 3.5 
Blue Ridge Corporation...............+.. 21,575 —18.3 
Bankers Trust Company*..........c.ceees 19,571 6.6 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company......... 13,944 6.0 

SS etl od ea kwkae ods 69 sais 811,581 2.1 





*One class of stock only. tApproximately, excluding duplication. 

















Transportation ERE RS: 
(or Decrease) 
From 1932 
1933 Per Cent. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company*.......... 238,876 —4.6 
The Pennroad Company*................. 152,622 —2.4 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company....... 103,806 —14 
Curtiss Wright Corporation............... 99,104 —0.3 
New York Central Railroad Co............ 60,262 —5.4 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co...... 58,031 —2.6 
Southern Pacific Company*............... 55,488 —2.1 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company...... 51,350 —5.7 
Union Pacific Railroad Company.......... 50,028 1.0 
Great Northern Railroad Company*....... 37,474 —5.9 
Northern Pacific Railway Company*...... 35,077 —3.6 
Joi ep area 33,749 —4.3 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford Railroad Co...... 30,858 —3.7 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company**.. 24,567 KW 
United Aircraft & Transport Corp.*........ 23,200 42 
foe ge ae ee eee oe 22,074 —2.0 
Bendix Aviation Corporation*............. 21,932 —3.1 
Illinois Central Railroad Company......... 20,466 —8.4 
American Locomotive Company........... 19,508 —6.8 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co....... 18,971 —2.7 
Chicago, Mil., St. Paul & Pac. R.R. Co.... 17,035 —1.8 
Boston & Maine Railroad Company........ 15,454 —1.5 
Missouri Kansas Texas Railroad Company. 12,801 1.1 
Norfolk & Western Railway Company..... 12,800 3.7 
Baldwin Locomotive Works.............. 12,274 —12.7 
MNT GOR nc cba cesiuveeveensosehs 1,227,807 —2.6 
Foods 
Increase 
(or Decrease) 
From 1932 
1933 Per Cent. 
ESR SS DES SR a 104,441 8.9 
National Dairy Products Corporation..... 840 5.9 
General Foods Corporation*.............. 57,500 3.2 
Se Ml AOI oo 55 eee ccdaccdccccde 55,000 —5.1 
National Biscuit Company................ 38,577 9.6 
IE, SOS COI 5 wo occ cc cccvcccccee 37,916 4.6 
United Fruit Company*................... 32,411 —5.3 
Continental Baking Corporation........... 22,347 2.5 
The Kroger Grocery & Baking Company... 19,455 —5.8 
Corn Products Refining Company......... 15,151 6.4 
Shs ebadincndaoccsntuedno ers 451,638 3.3 
Automotive 
Increase 
(or Decrease» 
From 1932 
1933 Per Cent. 
General Motors Corporation..... ee eee 351,761 —3.8 
Packard Motor Car Company, Inc.*....... 110,127 —1.7 
SEMIEE: COSMOURLION, 5. ok. cic ccccccccncs 38,333 2.1 
Cheveles Corporation® |. x... ods ccccecscece 38,076 —25.6 
Continental Motors Corporation*.......... 29,340 44 
Ford Motor Car Company of Canada*.... 23,466 —-4.1 
Nash Motors Company*.............--.05 23,070 —5.4 
Reo Motor Car Company*................ 13,592 2.0 
Hudson Motor Car Company*............ 10,521 7.9 
6 en) RE ome AS OR EEE ep Pr 638,286 —4.2 
*One class of stock only. **Excluding duplications. 
Communication Retain 
(or Decrease» 
From 1932 
1933 Per Cent. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.*..... 680,939 —28 
Radio Corporation of Americay........... 287,813 168.7 
International Tel. & Tel. Corp............. 89,599 —8.7 
Western Union Telegraph Company*...... 33,181 —9,7 
New England Tel. & Tel. Company*....... 13,657 1.4 
TE edclinnka<baaketeecdobadtiieieds: 1,105,189 15.5 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


’ 

Business is over eighty per cent. 
men and women; the rest is prices, 
styles and quality, and here is the 
proof: A store may offer every ad- 
vantage in merchandise, but let the 
employees of that store be discour- 
teous, disagreeable and disinterested 
and these employees will drive away 
enough trade eventually to put the 
business on the losing side of the 
ledger —THE SILENT PARTNER. 


This is our chief bane, that we live 
not according to the light of reason 
but after the fashion of others.— 
SENECA. 


Regulation is expensive. It is bu- 
reaucratic and once established it ex- 
pands; it paralyzes private initiative 
without offering constructive leader- 
ship.—ALFrReD E. SMITH. 


When a stranger comes to town, 
he doesn’t care altogether about your 
park, your hospitals, your streets. He 
goes into a store and nine times out 
of ten forms his opinion of the town 
on the reception he gets there. He 
is the citys guest. If the clerk 


. doesn’t know how to welcome and 


serve a guest, the town is getting a 
stab in the back for which the em- 
ployer himself is responsible——THE 
Honovucvu ITEM. 


You can't plow a field by turning 
it over in your mind.—EQUITABLE 
BULLETIN. 


Find out what you want. Estimate 
the cost of getting it. Take an in- 
ventory of yourself. Choose the best 
means to the desired end. Check 
again to make doubly sure that you 
really want what you want. Then put 
on full steam ahead—GeEorceE W. 
CoLEMAN. 


Be a self starter and don’t make a 
crank of the boss!—Harry GulIL- 
BERT. 


We used to have a rather large 
card framed and hanging in our 
sales room that read, “Time not spent 
in the presence of a prospective buy- 
er is time lost.” There’s a lot of 
truth in that—CoLEMAN Cox. 


A Text 


Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.—Galatians 6:2. 


From James Brice, Union City, 
Tenn. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts 
used. 


The ascetic and emaciated saint is 
a historic figure, and there are doubt- 
less forms of spiritual experience 
which accrue to a complete mortifica- 
tion of the flesh. But, unless one is 
prepared to defend the morbid view 
that life itself is unworthy and glad- 
ly to be-left behind, one must look 
to bodily health as a blessing to be 
devoutly sought and scrupulously 
cherished. It is an imperative moral 
obligation for every man to make 
himself as strong and robust as he 
can, to make himself the master and 
not the slave of his body and its 
demands. Experience shows that in 
the years of growth the possibilities 
in this respect are literally unlimited. 
—JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL. 


The measure of a man is not the 
number of his servants but in the 
number of people whom he serves.— 
Dr. Paut D. Moopy. 


There is no twilight zone of hon- 
esty in business—a thing is right or 
it’s wrong—it’s black or it's white. 
—Joun F. Donce. 


The Better Chance 
Not all the earnest men achieve 
The splendid height where Glory 
dwells, 
But Worthiness need never grieve 
If Folly passes wearing bells. 


The worthy man may have to wait 
Long years before his worth is 
known, 
But better honor that is late 
Than false pretentions overthrown. 


The vain grow fretful and rebel, 
While Merit’s patience must be 
strong; 
A man may lose in doing well ; 
He cannot win by going wrong. 
—S. E. Kiser. 


Financial independence 1s some- 
thing we would all like to have and 
would seize it quickly if we could 
have it for nothing. But very few 
can secure it that way. Most of us 
can get it only by some act of our 
own, by a consistent laying aside of 
a portion of our income, and this is 
more easily and effectively done 
through life insurance than through 
other means.—HENnry H. Putnam. 


If I cannot have the respect of my 
fellow citizens for my opinions, then 


-I will have to get along without it, 


for it is a poor sort of a citizen who 
will sell his honest opinion for ‘the 
respect of his neighbor.—CHartes 
E. CARPENTER. 


A man can hardly have grand vis- 
ions if his mind is centered exclus- 
ively on himself. — SACRAMENTO 
CoMMERCIAL NEws. 


It is a thing of no great difficulty 
to raise objections ‘against another 
man’s oration—nay, it is very easy; 
but to produce a better in its place 
is a work extremely troublesome.— 
PLUTARCH. : 


The man who’s afraid to do too 
much for people he does business 
with, needn’t be afraid of having too 
much business to do—THE PIck- 


Up. 


All worthwhile men have good 
thoughts, good ideas and good inten- 
tions—but precious few of them ever 
translate those into action.—JOHN 
Hancock FIELp. 


It is the calling of great men, not 
so much to preach new truths, as 
to rescue from oblivion those old 
truths which it is our wisdom to re- 
member and our weakness to forget. 
—SIDNEY SMITH. 


There isn’t a plant or a business 
on earth that couldn’t stand a few 
improvements—and be better for 
them. Someone is going to think of 
them. Why not beat the other fellow 
to it?-—Rocer W. Basson. 
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CZAR INSULL 


¢é RECKED by Avarice.” 
\ That explains, in three 
words, what actually caused 
the collapse of the $2,000,000,000 
Insull Utility Empire, engulfing in 
ruin hundreds of thousands of in- 
vestors, endangering and _ closing 
banks, besmirching the business repu- 
tations of financial and other leaders, 
hurting market values in many lines, 
driving the proud, arrogant, dicta- 
torial Samuel Insull into exile—and 
now culminating in his arrest and en- 
forced return for trial. 

Here is the real inside story, re- 
vealed for the first time: 

In the halcyon days of riotous 
speculation and sky-rocketing quota- 
tions, the Utility King of the Middle- 
West became chagrined over the fat 
fortunes being rolled up rapidly by 
many men who had not accomplished 
one-tenth as much as he had ac- 
complished during more than half-a- 
century’s industrious application to 
business, by constructive achieve- 
ments unmatched by any American 
utility magnate, unexcelled by any 
Chicago or Middle-Western magnate. 

He, veritable Napoleon, creator of 
a far-flung empire and its czar-like 
ruler, possessed only a paltry few 
millions—little more than half-a- 
dozen, I am told. 

Others, relatively small fry, were 
leaving him swiftly and far behind 
in the race for riches. 

This hurt his pride. The more 
he pondered, the more determined he 
became to join the get-rich-quick 
race, to outdistance others in a way 
befitting his altitudinous station. He 
would become a Croesus. 

That was in 1928. He was then 
sixty-nine. Therefore, he must operate 
quickly and on an imperial scale. 

He did. © 

To free himself from all regula- 
tory restraints imposed upon util- 


Inside 
Story 
of 


Insull’s 


Fall | 


By B. C. FORBES 


ity operating companies, he conceived 
and launched High Finance’s latest, 
easiest, most popular scheme for 
transforming pieces of paper into 
fabulous profits. Holding company 
after holding company was organized. 
Printing presses worked overtime 
turning out beautiful stock certifi- 
cates. To himself he allotted, at 
trifling cost, reams of these easily- 
manufactured tokens of “wealth,” 
tokens which a speculation-mad pub- 
lic clamored to buy at rising, soaring, 
sky-rocketing prices. 

This Napoleon had discovered a 
royal road to wealth eclipsing any- 
thing ever enjoyed by the French 
Emperor. The suddenness of it, the 
easiness of it all, the magnitude of 
it all captivated, dazzled him. 

Before his seventieth birthday (in 
1929) his miserly few millions of 
little more than a year earlier, had 
doubled, quadrupled, multiplied until 
he was worth more than a round 
hundred millions of dollars, accord- 
ing to those familiar with the facts. 

A hundred million dollars! 

Samuel Insull, always proud from 
the day he landed from his native 
England to become secretary to 
Thomas Edison, became more domi- 
neering, more Napoleonic, more con- 
ceited than ever before. His sense 
of power swelled inordinately. 

There was nothing his prestige, his 
influence, his towering wealth could 
not attain or achieve. 

He was at the top of the world— 
not sitting on it, but dynamically and 
dictatorially dominating and directing 
it. 

Having so swiftly and easily scaled 
the summit of Olympus, Insull was 
more convinced than ever—if that 





Wide World 


REFUGEE INSULL 


were possible—that he was a demi- 
god entitled to more emphasis on the 
“god” than the “demi.” 

“Pride goeth before a fall.” Pooh! 

When gathering clouds and finan- 
cial rumbling began to disturb others, 
the Olympian scorned their childish- 
ness. Even when thunder and light- 
ning threw the whole country into 
panic, Colossus Insull refused to 
budge from his exposed mountain- 
top. 

Ordinary mortals might cowardly 
scurry to cover; but he, Ajax, would 
defy the storm! 


UCCESSFULLY he maneuvered 

and manipulated for a time. When 
one part of his empire threatened to 
collapse, he rushed reinforcements 
from some stronger part. Worse and 
worse became the onslaughts, harder 
and harder the task of mustering re- 
inforcements. 

Finally, total collapse loomed. 

Only super-human—and _ super- 
legal—action could avert ruin. 

The law? Laws were made to 
curb weak mortals. War, always and 
everywhere, abrogated all law. He, 
ruler over a vast empire that was 
being mercilessly attacked, he, guard- 
ian of the life’s savings of an army 
many times the total of America’s 
regular army—was he not in duty, 
nay, in honor bound to stop at noth- 
ing to battle. for the protection of his 
kindom and his subjects ? 

a Fie 


Waterloo! ... Flight! . . . Crim- 
inal pursuit! ... Exile! . . . Ruin! 

Gone not only the magically-cre- 
ated hundred millions but the original 
“paltry” half-dozen millions. 

Thus did “love of money” prove 
in very truth “the root” of the evils 
that have befallen the proud, imperi- 
ous Samuel Insull, captive about to 
be brought to the bar of justice. 
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First Code Authority 
Backs Sales Drive 


BRIGHT new field for NRA 

activities was foreshadowed in 
April when the Millinery Code Au- 
thority launched an intensive drive 
to increase millinery sales. For this 
is the first time that a code authority 
has used its power and prestige to 
create a selling program for an en- 
tire industry. 

The Millinery Code Authority's 
goal is to establish a fourth season 
for millinery sales—a goal that, it 
thinks, should add $40,000,000 to the 
industry’s bankroll. As things were 
in the past, millinery had only three 
seasons—Fall, Winter and Spring. 
Each season had its style shows, its 
retail promotions and its peak pro- 
duction and selling periods. But 
Summer had always been an orphan; 
production slacked off in April, May 
and June; retailers cleared their 
shelves of old stock and waited for 
the Fall trade to begin; and what few 
sales of millinery had been made in 
Summer had come from occasional 
price concessions by manufacturers 
and sporadic promotions by store- 
keepers. 

Until now, the industry has taken 
the Summer slump for granted. A 
few progressive manufacturers al- 
ways have believed that Summer 
ought to be a major season for 
women’s hats because they can show 
off their finery better than at any 
other time of the year. But the job 
of getting a new season on its feet 
was too big for one manufacturer, 
or ten. 

Creation of the Millinery Code 
Authority, hqgwever, has brought two 
new elements into the picture this 
year: a solidly organized industry; 
and money enough to go through 
with a well-planned drive .to put 
Summer millinery on the map. 

The opening gun of the campaign 
was fired in April, with new Summer 
millinery being revealed, simultane- 
ously, at elaborate trade style shows 
in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas 
and other large millinery centers. Be- 
ginning on May 8, retailers will fol- 
low up with consumer style shows, 
backed by special promotions, radio 
talks, motion-picture shorts and news- 
paper and magazine publicity. 


What’s 









Joel Feder 


This may be just a hat to you. 
But to the millinery industry, 
it’s a dream walking—one of the 
new Summer styles that may 
open up a forty-million-dollar 
market (see first column) 


Retailers have chimed in enthusi- 
astically, and the trade is optimistic. 
New and interesting is the method of 
financing the drive. Since February 
1, all millinery made under the code 
must bear an NRA label sold by the 
Millinery Code Authority. Where 
other code authorities have used label 
proceeds entirely for enforcement, 
the Millinery Code Authority is split- 
ting the fund between enforcement 
and sales promotion. 

Three other industry-wide promo- 
tions (though not by code authori- 
ties) are scheduled for May. One, 
National Cotton Week (May 14-19) 
is expected to be “bigger and better,” 
helped by a decided style swing to- 
ward cotton fabrics. Backed by the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, National 
Cotton Week (now in its fourth 
year) is an outstanding exaniple of 
successful promotion by an industry 
group. The National Association of 
Blouse Manufacturers is also launch- 
ing a promotion with the slogan 
“Give a Blouse for Mother’s Day.” 
The popularity of suits in women’s 
styles has brought a highly satisfac- 
tory season to blouse manufacturers ; 
by adding blouses to the traditional 
Mother’s Day candy and flowers, 


New in Business 
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they hope to prolong their selling 
season. A third sales campaign is 
now being formulated by the South- 
ern Pine Association, financed by an 
appropriation voted at its recent con- 
vention (Forses, April 15, page 31). 
Association representatives are going 
out to talk with purchasing agents, 
contractors, architects and engineers 
to urge the use of Southern pine. 


Here’s One Answer to 
“Why Advertise?” 


ERE’S a ringing answer to the 

banker’s question of the hour: 
“Now that laws, codes and deposit 
insurance tend to make all banks 
alike, should we stop advertising ?” 

Though some banks may answer 
“Yes,” the Green Point Savings Bank 
(Brooklyn, New York) thinks other- 
wise. Its answer is an advertising 
and promotion campaign whose re- 
sults emphatically clinch its side of 
the argument. 

“Bank regulations may make all 
banks the same physically,” reasons 
President George W. Felter, “but 
they can’t regulate a bank’s person- 
ality. And the bank whose persou- 
ality most appeals to local citizens 1s 
the bank that’s going to get their busi- 
ness.” 

Following out this reasoning, the 
Green Point is carrying on a cain- 
paign whose goal is to build business 
by building a definite personality as 2 
human, likeable institution. 

The foundation was a contest cen- 
tered in the question, “What Would 
You Do If You Had $1,000?” An- 
nounced in January and judged by 
four prominent citizens, it was widely 
advertised in a variety of media, 
brought in 8,000 replies and resulted 
in a substantial increase in deposits 
and new accounts. A highly impor- 
tant by-product was an exact knowl- 
edge of the things for which people 
want to save money. 

_ The campaign might well have end- 
ed there. But the Green Point Sav- 
ings Bank is carrying it much fur- 
ther. 

For one thing, 2,000 of the replies 
specified that the money would be 
spent on education. Now, the bank 
is preparing a booklet for free dis- 
tribution telling how to obtain edu- 
cation and training of any kind in 
Brooklyn. 
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Second, a forthcoming advertising 
campaign is being built around the 
motives for saving which the contest 
replies revealed. 

Third, the contest has led into a 
thorough program of “point-of-sale” 
merchandising unusual in the bank- 
ing field. Prior to the contest, the 
entire bank staff was informed of the 
ultimate goal to be reached through 
this advertising and a specialist on 
salesmanship was called in to instruct 
all employees on the proper methods 
of “selling” new accounts and of 
handling the people who would be 
invited to come into the bank to talk 
over their financial problems. Em- 
ployees now extend “invitations” to 
all their friends and neighbors to 
open accounts at the bank; when an 
invitation is accepted, the employee 
who gave it receives suitable recog- 
nition. 


Chicago Gets Behind 
This Year’s Fair 


HE name this year is the same— 

“A Century of Progress.” But 
there the resemblance to last year 
ends. The difference begins with the 
opening. Last year, the gates were 
opened with light from Arcturus ; this 
year, they’re going to be opened with 
cosmic rays. 

Everything points to a bigger and 
different Fair. When the gates swing 
open on May 26 there will be little of 
last year’s stuff in place. Where last 
year’s show cost more than $37,000,- 
0Q0, this year’s is costing a bit over 
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Wide World 


“We’re Coming from the Last Hold-Up,” paraphrased rabid holders of 
defaulted real-estate bonds, parading in Chicago in April. At a mass 
meeting, thousands demanded Federal refinancing 


$44,000,000. The “flops” have been 
culled, so.the Fair should be better. 

When the gates were locked last 
November, 22,565,859 _ persons, 
spending $37,441,412, had passed 
through. 

This year, the Fair expects 30,000,- 
000 people to spend $40,000,000. 

There are lots of reasons for this 
prediction. First, Chicago is going 
to be behind this year’s show as it 
wasn’t behind last year’s. Then, Chi- 
cagoans were hopeful, but afraid of 





International 

Gold miners are having a jolly time of it in the West. Dollar devalua- 

tion has started a boom; the low-cost boys are almost ashamed to take 
the money. Here is an Oregon gold dredge at work 


the depression. This year, they’re 
more than hopeful and they aren't 
afraid. There’s more money in cir- 
culation now. 

The advance ticket sale is a sure 
barometer. On May 1 last year it 
was $500,000; on April 15 this year 
it was $2,500,000. Ninety per cent. 
of this sale is in Chicago. Last year, 
eighty per cent. of the visitors to the 
grounds were from out of town. 

Sale of wines and liquor in restau- 
rants is going to boost the “take” 
there considerably. Last year, the 
restaurants did a gross volume of $6,- 
703,205, and this year they expect 
it to run between ten and twelve mil- 
lion. There will be eighty eating 
places this year as compared with 
fifty-three last year. 

When last year’s Fair opened, it 
represented a property investment of 
$11,832,124 to the Fair itself. Fifty 
per cent. of this was written off in 
November. Preparations for this 
year’s opening have been going along 
with hardly any new financing. The 
property investment is substantially 
the same, and when the fifteen-mil- 
lionth visitor passes through the turn- 
stiles the Fair corporation’s indebted- 
ness will be wiped out. The $7,000,- 
000 for new buildings and improve- 
ments is largely private money being 
spent by exhibitors. 

The ’33 Fair made money for all 
concerned. It gave $41,000,000 in 
revenue to the twenty-eight trunk 
railroads terminating in Chicago. It 
gave hotels a ninety-two per cent. oc- 
cupancy for the five-month period. 
Business houses all over town were 
swamped under a spending splurge 
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the like of which they had never seen. 
Department stores and businesses ex- 
pected to do some traffic with Fair 
visitors, but they literally took it on 
the chin under stress of a $400,- 
000,000 spree. Reason: most were 
caught short on merchandise stocks. 
Every class of store reaped profits. 
One Loop department store did twice 
the business it did in 1932. Another 
did sixty per cent. more. And so on. 
In the first five months of the year, 
department stores sales ran twenty- 
four per cent. behind the same period 
in 1932. The second five months saw 
them running nineteen per cent. 
ahead. Women’s apparel and acces- 
sories, always a sales leader, led the 
field. Men’s furnishings ran second. 
From there down the line, demand 
was for general merchandise. 

This year, merchants know what 
to expect and are prepared. They 
look to this year’s business to exceed 
last year’s by $100,000,000. 

This total of five hundred millions 
will come largely from out-of-town- 
ers who turn their sight-seeing tours 
into shopping tours. But don’t forget 
that employment in the Fair itself is 
going to put spending money into 
Chicago’s pockets. Last year, 22,000 
Chicagoans found jobs in the Fair 
grounds, a hundred thousand found 
work because of the Fair’s indirect 
influence on other business. This 
year, the figures may be higher. 

Last year, 1,750 conventions met in 
Chicago. This year, there will be 
about half that number and the total 
attendance will probably be below 
that. This is explained by the fact 
that last year’s conventions were the 
result of three years of intensified 
effort and included practically every 
large meeting of the year. Never- 
theless, reservations at the hotels are 
from fifty to a hundred per cent. 
higher this year. 

Railroads, which last year brought 
4,000,000 to Chicago, are now look- 
ing forward to carrying 5,000,000. 
Rates will be lower, with some as low 
as a cent a mile. Lake steamship 
lines report to-day’s bookings suff- 
cient to insure them a profit for the 
entire year. Bus and air lines are 
looking for far more business. Tour- 
ist agencies, which were slow in get- 
ting started last year, have been busy 
all winter arranging excursions and 
special parties. 

Last year’s exhibitors were satisfied 
with the returns and seventy-five per 
cent. of them are coming back. They 
include all the larger ones. But their 
exhibits will be different. They will 
have a more refined tone. Animation 
and movement will be their key- 
notes. Last year’s “dead” exhibits 
were “stills.” Wherever there was 
movement of any kind, the crowd 


stopped. 
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Shipping Policy Gets New Sails 


By OUR WASHINGTON OBSERVER 


MERICAN shipping interests 
A were informed recently by their 
Washington representatives that 
the New Deal in Merchant Marine 
already is in type in the Department 
of Commerce. That Department ab- 
sorbed the U. S. Shipping Board in 
the summer of 1933. 


New Dealer W. Averell Harriman, 
who controls a major interest in the 
Roosevelt Steamship Company, has 
been one of the conspicuous figures 
in shaping the new policy. His com- 
pany is booked to become the heart of 
the projected Atlantic consolidation. 

Briefly, the new plan is to force all 
shipping operations into three gi- 
gantic corporate units—Atlantic, Pa- 
cific and Intercoastal. 


The Atlantic service would pivot 
on the Roosevelt-United States Lines 
units, with everything else in the 
North Atlantic thrown in; the Pa- 
cific service, on the Dollar system; 
and the Intercoastal, on the existing 
operations of Grace, Panama-Pacific 
and Dollar. 

As in the air-mail juggle in Febru- 
ary, the FRBC group (For Roosevelt 
Before Chicago) have the inside 
track for the New Deal in shipping. 
The “ins” are docketed to catch it 
pretty much in the softer spots of 
the financial neck. 


Personal Business Calls Johnson 


Hugh S. (“Crackdown’’) Johnson 
has heard a strong call back to his 
personal affairs. He is all set to turn 
the Blue Eagle menagerie over to 
lesser men. He told President 
Roosevelt as much in Florida, and 
will carry on only until he can bow 
out gracefully. 

The pressure of the. Leftists for 
the drastic Wagner labor bill was the 
final straw for the belligerent Gen- 
eral. Twice he openly declined to ap- 
pear for Wagner hearings before the 
Senate Labor Committee. (Nor was 
he, like the luckless MacCracken, 
cited for contempt of the Senate.) 

The course of NRA developments 
in the immediate future still is 
obscure. The Business Advisory 


Board, composed of industrial and 
financial silk hats, has formally ad- 
vanced a plan calling for a Supreme 
Economic Council, to exercise dic- 
tatorial national powers for two years 


in the joint interest of (1) recovery, 
(2) reform, and (3) liquidation of 
NRA “crises” in several industries. 
In violent conflict with this pro- 
posal is the alternative of the Brain 
Trustees, which would turn half a 
dozen basic industries over gradually 
to a straight operation dictatorship 
under NRA, with Harriman, Rich- 
berg and McGrady in command. 
Regardless of the President’s ulti- 
mate choice between these two plans, 
General Johnson is satisfied that 
his own Blue Eagle campaign is over. 


Elections to the Fore 


It is perhaps not bad advice to re- 
mind all those attempting a long- 
range calculation from May 1, that 
the domestic news of the next six 
months will be dominated, not so 
much by legislative programs in 
Washington, as by precinct politics 
from coast to coast. The Illinois 
primary gave the Democrats a wel- 
come peg for partisan ballyhoo, but 
the returns actually proved nothing. 
Speaker Rainey had only nominal 
opposition. There is no Senate seat 
at stake in Illinois this year. 

South Dakota and Alabama lead 
off the May heats, on the first. In- 
diana follows on the eighth; Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, on the fif- 
teenth, and Oregon trails along on 
the eighteenth. 

Indiana, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey offer the real battlegrounds 
for the Fall elections. 


You Can’t Catch News 


The Administration is concerned 
over the apparently indelible impres- 
sions left on the rural routes bythe 
Wirt letter. The attempt to laugh 
off the “plot,” and then the sudden 
switch to the smothering tactics of 
the House inquiry, served their pur- 
poses so far as the big-city audience 
was concerned. But the country folk 
still are penning their darkest fears 
in letters to Congressmen. And some 
of these suspicions are going directly 
to the White House. Right or wrong, 
runs the burden of this belated reac- 
tion, Dr. Wirt put into print some 
ideas which appear to be strongly 
buttressed by the trend of affairs in 
Washington during the last fifteen 
months. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 
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A well-rounded Program 
of Life Insurance provides 





T is an encouraging sign that 

more men, instead of waiting 
for a Field-Man to call, are send- 
ing for him and laying their plans 
before him. They realize the 
necessity for having Financial 
Security Programs that will meet 
their individual requirements 
and that cannot be endangered. 


Take your own case. How big 
an income would spell security 
for you, some time later on? 
ls there a youngster who may 
never have the proper kind of 
education unless you provide 
ways and means? A mother, a 
wife or a daughter who should 
not be left dependent? 


For instance, should anything 
happen to you, your Program 
could provide money to pay your 
bills and to give your wife a 
regular income. It could furnish 
money to educate your children. 











If your home is mortgaged, it 
could provide money to pay off 
that obligation. However, if you 
live the number of years which 
you can reasonably expect, 
your Life Insurance Program 
will give you a fixed income at 
an age when you may wish to 
retire and enjoy your leisure. 


Your problem may be to provide 
Financial Security for but one 
person. Or it may be more com- 
plicated. Perhaps it should be 
designed to provide against 
several possible contingencies. 
You can have the advice and 
counsel of a Metropolitan Field- 
Manwho will listen while you tell 
him what you would like to do. 


The Field-Man’s experience fits 
him to study your situation and 
to help you plan a Program of 
Life Insurance. Send for him or 
mail this coupon. 
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future Financial Security 





Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 


—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 
—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 


—establish business credits 


—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 


—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 


—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,009 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 


























Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 

1 Madison Avenue, __(F) 
New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation on 
my part, | shall be glad 
to have you give me in- 
formation concerning an 
Insurance Program that 
will fit my needs. 


NAME _ | i 
ADDRESS | ne 

(en on oD 
a = Taahaal 
CITY | nen 
STATE a reese 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT - - » ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





© 1934 w.1.1. 20. 
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... B. C. Forbes Says... 
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HE first third of 1934 has 


brought — progress — irregular 
progress. 

Confidence and go-aheadness have 

become more pronounced among 


ordinary consumers than among em- 
ployers, financiers, influential in- 
vestors. 

Whether existing hesitancy in high 
circles will be removed, will depend 
largely upon how the Administration 
and Congress act during the next two 
months. 

Admittedly, there have been evi- 
dences that the “cracking down” idea 
has been modified, that Congress is 
inclined to think twice before enact- 
ing legislation calculated to disturb 
economic conditions, that President 
Roosevelt is more disposed to lean 
toward constructive policies than to- 


-wards fresh revolutionary panaceas 


urged by Brain Trusters. 

There seems to have grown up 
throughout the nation a feeling that 
recovery and employment stand a 
better chance to enjoy improvement 
if Washington recedes from the pic- 
ture instead of becoming still more 
rambunctious. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 

very mild endorsement of en- 
forced restriction of cotton marketing 
by growers suggests, in combination 
with other recent developments, that 
he has had his faith in highly arti- 
ficial governmental stimulants some- 
what shaken. He has let it be known 
publicly that he favors “evolution,” 
not “revolution.” 

Two truths apparently are finally 
beginning to impress themselves 
upon Washington : 

First, that unrestrained _billion- 
dollar expenditures of public money 
must inevitably entail crushing taxa- 
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Recovery Key 


Is Still Held 
At Washington, 


Events Reveal 


tion and also force the nation’s banks 
to become unhealthily clogged with 
U. 3S. obligations. 

Second, that an adequate number 
of jobs cannot be furnished indefin- 
itely by the Government, but can be 
created only through inspiring such 
confidence that business and industry 
will resume characteristically Ameri- 
can initiative and enterprise, thereby 
expanding employment—and also 
earning sufficient profits to permit of 
paying good wages, enough dividends 
to attract needed capital and, not 
least important, meet impending bur- 
densome tax levies. 


HAT such confidence has not yet 
materialized is reflected in many 
directions. 

For example, our banks never be- 
fore in their history carried such 
enormous excess reserves—a billion- 
and-a-half. 


The meagerness of commercial 
bank loans is due less to the readiness 
of bankers to make sound loans than 
to the readiness of responsible busi- 
ness to go into avoidable debt. Capi- 
tal-raising also continues practically 
at a standstill, although the impos- 
sibly restrictive and punitive Securi- 
ties Act is partly, if not chiefly, blam- 
able. 

The general hesitancy is reflected, 
also, by the extraordinarily low in- 
terest rates ruling in the nation’s fi- 
nancial metropolis. Day loans are 
abundantly available at 34 to 1 per 
cent., loans up to six months at the 
same rate, the best commercial paper 
can be discounted for four months at 
one per cent., and bankers’ accept- 
ances are done at % of 1 per cent. 


The plethora of idle money has 
recently sought employment in securi- 
ties. Notwithstanding their super- 


abundant supply, Government bonds 
have advanced. Both gilt-edged and 
second-grade bonds have risen spir- 
itedly. Preferred stock quotations 
have bounded upwards. On the 
other hand, equity (common) stocks 
have not gained correspondingly, 
again reflecting uncertainty. 


HE rank-and-file are doing their 

part to bring back normalcy. Some 
corporations are acting aggressively, 
but others are still holding back, 
awaiting developments, especially at 
Washington. Congress continues to 
haggle over such vital legislation as 
the Securities Act and the Stock Ex- 
change regulation bill, and exhibits 
little anxiety to clean its slate expe- 
ditiously and adjourn. 


Responsible business men cannot 
understand what useful, helpful pur- 
pose can be served by some of the 
publicity recently spread by Wash- 
ington, such as the salaries of execu- 
tives and the owners of silver con- 
tracts. As issued by Washington, the 
latter figures created the impression 
that leading banks were loaded up 
with speculative holdings of silver, 
presumably in anticipation of favor- 
able silver legislation, whereas the 
facts were and are that the banks 
were not flagrantly speculating in 
silver, but were conducting thorough- 
ly legitimate banking and investment 
transactions. 


Hopes are growing that Washing- 
ton will desist going out of its way to 
stir up animosity and turn its atten- 
tion, rather, to constructive activities 
designed to strengthen confidence. 

Let such a policy be officially an- 
nounced and definitely followed, and 
the rate of recovery might astonish 
the world. 


Washington holds the key. 
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THIS PLATE” 


is yout Key lo low cost 


% The Ability Rating Plate that you 
will find in plain view on every Reo 
Truck and Speedwagon bears these 
vital facts: (1) Gross load capacity 
of the truck. (2) Percent of grade it 
will climb in high gear, fully loaded. 
(3) Safe loaded speed on level roads. 


That is what Reo means by ABILITY 
RATING—rating the vehicle specifi- 
cally and honestly according to its 
true ability to deliver. 


Reo does not merely offer an idle 
claim or hopefu! estimate of what 
you may expect--but a definite ad- 
vance picture of performance under 
any given conditions. 


The reason why Reo can take this 
unprecedented stand is found in the 
Reo factory, in the Reo traditions of 


THE QUALITY TRUCK 





quality—in the knowledge that Reo 
trucks are built and balanced for 
extra hard service and extra long 
life! Otherwise such a specific 
forecast of RESULTS would not be 
possible. 


With these results known in ad- 
vance— with performance literally 
pre-determined—operators can 
plan their schedules and gauge their 
costs with a degree of precision 
unheard of before Reo developed 
ABILITY RATING. 


Why buy a truck without first 
learning the details of this exclusive 
plan? Why not write Reo—or ask 
your Reo dealer—just how Reo has 
ended blindfolded buying and put 
truck selection and operation on a 
SOUND and SCIENTIFIC basis? 


IN THE LOW PRICE FIELD 


595 


F. 0. B. LANSING, PLUS TAX 
DUAL WHEELS EXTRA 


1/2.-2'/2 
TON 
CHASSIS 


Reo Speedwagons and Trucks range from % to 4-6 
tons. New low prices — $530 and up. 32 wheelbases, 
all with Reo Gold Crown Engines. Tractor-Trailer 
units with correct load distribution and maximum pay 
load capacity. Allprices chassis f.o.b. Lansing, plus tax 


WRITE Reo today for 
the “Truck Superiority 
Book.” This book will 
serve as an excellent 
guide in the correct 
selection of your next 


truck. It supplies accu- | 
rateandinvaluabledata | 


with which you may 
compare all trucksin the 
low price range. 


The Reo Truck Perform- 
ance Gauge gives the 
exact answer as to the 
truck best suited for your 
job. Before buying a 
truck, ask a Reo sales- 
man to use this Gauge 
in determining your par- 
ticular requirements. 
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Business Gains Slower, 


Pictograph Shows 


URRENT ratings for the letters 
A, B, C and D on the Picto- 
sraph are as follows: 


This Issue Last Issue 
| er 219% orhigher 271% or higher 
B...iseeee 137-218% 163-270% 

C. wees 85-136% 98-162% 
D. cane 53- 84% 58- 97% 


These ratings represent the per- 
centage of total business to that ex- 
actly a year earlier. In the territories 
marked “A,” for instance, business 
is more than twice (2.19 times) that 
of last year. 

Among cities in which business has 
in the past few weeks compared more 
favorably with the same period a year 
earlier than at any time since the first 
publication of the Pictograph are the 
following. These fifteen cities are 
listed in the order of their population. 

1. Boston, 
rise. 

2. Milwaukee, Wis.: More building 
now than when breweries were being 
built a year ago. 


Mass.: Healthy Spring 


Use the Pictograph in 


ORBES Business Pictograph is 
far more than just an accurate 
business map. 


Any alert business organization can 
make it a vital tool in sales manage- 
ment, collection management, or gen- 
eral business development. 


Practical Use of Pictograph Ratings 


Those who use the Pictograph in 
sales planning will find the following 
outline to be a practical guide in get- 
ting real “action” from any issue of 
the Pictograph. This outline shows 
what the letters A, B, C and D can 
mean to the sales manager: 


Ratine A. Do not make the mis- 
take of considering the “A” terri- 
tories your “best bets” for future 
action ! 


If, as occasionally happens, there 
is a very large amount of “A” ter- 
ritory, it deserves real attention. Usu- 
ally, however, there are very few A’s 
on the map. Their presence indicates 
that good business should now be 
coming in from the territories so 
marked. But if the “A” territory is 
white on the map (with no upward- 
pointing arrows), it has lost its up- 
ward momentum, and the chances are 
that it will shortly drop to a “B” 


3. Cincinnati, Ohio: Good Spring rise. 
4. Seattle, Wash.: Well ahead of two 
years ago. . 


5. Worcester, Mass.: April at January 
levels. 


6. Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
1934 month. 


7. Springfield, Mass.: Good April rise. 
None last year. 


April best 


8. San Diego, Cal.: March port ton- 
nage highest in years. 


9. Norfolk, Va.: Well ahead of 1932. 
10. Erie, Pa.: Continued progress 


11. Fall River, Mass.: Leads State in 
employment gains. 


12. Reading, Pa.: Spring improvement 
fair. 

13. Tacoma, Wash.: Now ahead of 
1932. 

14. South Bend, Ind.: Farther send | 


of last year than any city on this list. 


15. Lynn, Mass.: Steady but slight 
gain since first of year. 


Your Marketing Plans 


rating. If the “A” territory is mark- 
ed with downward arrows, it is al- 
ready on its way to a “B” rating. 


A good rule is this: (1) If there 
are lots of “A” territories, give your 
attention to the “A” territories; (2) 
If there are few “A” and lots of “B” 
territories, go after both “A” and 
“RB” 

RatiInG B. Salesmen in this terri- 
tory should not only be getting above- 
average results, but if the arrows 
point upward the territory deserves 
particular attention. If the arrows 
point downward, possibilities are that 
the territory will soon slip into the 
“C” classification and therefore does 
not deserve special attention. 


Ratinc C. Expect nothing sensa- 
tional from this territory, but when 
arrows point upward, watch it for 
improved results. At times when (as 
recently) general business is good, 
a “C” rating may mean substantial 
business, but if general business is 
poor, “C” territories are not worth 
attention at all. 


Ratinc D. Upward =§$ arrows: 
Watch your local representatives for 
improvement, and keep your eye on 
this territory for action later. Down- 
ward arrows or no arrows: Hopeless. 


| 
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Laid off by illness 
or accident 


When this occurs, a benefit plan 
is helpful to all concerned. 


The modern way to handle it is 
by one of our * 


GROUP DISABILITY 
CONTRACTS 


a 


Glad to tell employers 
more about it. 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 
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via Havana, Panama Canal. 


CALIFORNIA 


S. S. California 
S. S. Pennsylvania 
S. S. Virginia 





Now you can make 
that trip to California 
in the luxury of the 
largestshipscoast-to- 
coast — and this re- 
duction in fare means 
that your travel budget will go much further. 
First Class minimum was $225. NOW $185. 

Enjoy the extra pleasure of a /arge liner: 
broad decks, roomy cabins, all outside. Two 
built-in swimming pools on deck. Air-condi- 
tioned dining salon. 

13 days en route calling at Havana, Panama 
Canal, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
Fares from $120 Tourist Class (25% reduction 
for all round trips by sea.) 


See your local agent 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
No. 1 Broadway, New York. Agents Everywhere. 
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BUSINESS TRENDS AT 


A GLANCE 








Good Business in May? 


N most lines of business, executives 
iT may confidently look forward to a 
good May. 

There are substantial reasons for not 
expecting too much of the coming month. 
And a seasonal decline would not be un- 
natural. But the situation as a whole 
seems extremely healthy. 

As anticipated, automobile production is 
ne longer three times that of last year. 
{In comparison with last year, freight-car 
loadings have been dropping in every 
classification except ore loadings, with 
grains and livestock loadings actually be- 
low those of a year ago. 

The Business Pictograph also shows a 
slowing up of gains over last year, and 
there has been a sharp drop in Forses 
Recovery Index. 

All this is natural and healthy. 

’ If carefully studied, the accompanying 
chart of bank debits (which may roughly 
be considered a measure of the total vol- 
ume of American business in terms of 
dollars) tells an interesting story. 

Note, first of all, the sharp seasonal de- 
cline of October-November 1931 and 1932, 
and how the black line representing 1933 
cuts sharply across for a substantial gain. 

Note also the sharp January-February 
declines of former years. Again the black 
line cuts across for a slight advance. 
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How business has caught and passed levels of two years ago. Debits 
to individual accounts in Federal Reserve Banks; four weeks moving 


total except immediately 


Further examination will show that the 
January rise in the black line was almost 
identical with that of last year, and that 
the March-April rise has been only a trifle 
better than that of two years ago. 


after the bank holiday 


In other words, this chart shows clearly 
that the important gains of the past six 
months have not contained the dangerous 
fireworks which characterized the infla- 
tionary epoch of a year ago.—C. H. 





Hew Many People Own America’s Corporations? 


Unclassified 


General Electric Company 
Montgomery Ward Company, Inc 
American Tobacco Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.*.............. 
American Radiator & Stand. San. Corp..... 
Eastman Kodak 

Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc 
Paramount Publix 

International Harvester Company 
Sears Roebuck & Company* 

The Proctor & Gamble Company 
U. S. Rubber Company 

B. F. Goodrich Company 

S. S. Kresge 

Remington Rand** 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company* 
American Car & Foundry Company 
National Cash Register Company* 
Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Otis Elevator Company 

J. C. Penney*** 

Simmons Company* 


*One class of stock only. 


(Continued from page 11) 
Companies 


Increase 
(or Decrease) 
From 1932 
Per Cent. 

38 
—6.9 
27.0 
—3.2 
—3.3 
25.5 
6.1 
—19 
—15.3 
40 
—3.9 
—1.9 
9.1 


1933 


188,316 American Telephone & 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


Electric Bond & Share 
Standard Oil Company 
United Corporation 


dnd 


eye 


ee 
yim S ho St 


Standard Brands, Inc 


CANNCOUAUNS 


gs 
SS 
“SIO 








903,795 0.6 


house distributed part of their RCA holdings to their stockholders. 


Cities Service Company 
General Motors Corporation 
Radio Corporation of Americat 
United States Steel Corporation 


Southern California Edison Company 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company*...... 
United Gas Improvement Company 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York.. 
Public Service Corporation of N. J 
Packard Motor Car Company, Inc.*....... 
Socony Vacuum Corporation* 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
United Founders Corporation* 


Having 100,000 or More 


Increase 
(or Decrease) 
From 1932 
Per Cent. 


—28 
—1.1 
—3.8 
168.7 


1933 
Telegraph Co 


Company* 


Transamerica Corporation 

Associated Gas & Electric Company** 
Commonwealth & Southern Corporation... 
General Electric Company 

The Pennroad Company* 


147,157 


oN Te 133,717 


oA a ee 


\, 





eaten wedtane> oar . 4,961,367 2.4 


**Excluding duplications. ***Half of 12/31/32 out standing preferred stock retired. fIn 1933, General Electric and Westing- 
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Excerpts from B. C. FORBES’ 
new book 
SELF-HELPS 





You have to build your own monument—or 
dig your own pit. 





Ambitions should be akin to ideas. 

To be without ambition is to be mentally dead. 
But supreme care must be taken that 
our ambition is not such as to kill us 
morally or spiritually. 





Mediocre men wait for Opportunity to come 
to them. 

Strong, able, alert men go after Opportunity. 

The brainiest of men make Opportunities. 





Initiative is in business what radium is among 
metals—the rarest and most valuable. 

Advancement is applied initiative. 

Don’t imitate—Initiate. 





Whatever befalls, we must hold on to our 
self-respect. 

We must indulge overmuch in neither self- 
blame nor self-pity. We must not sur- 
render abjectly to fear, but lay fast 
hold on faith. 

We must fight, not faint. Remember that 
no man is defeated until he himself 
admits defeat. 





Personality may be defined as the right kind 
of character in. the right kind of 
wrapper. 





Honesty pays dividends both in dollars and 
in peace of mind. If a man be not 
honest he is nothing. 





Health is the highest form of wealth the 
individual can possess. 





Enthusiasm is the _ electric current which 
keeps the engine of life going at top 
speed. 





Cheerfulness will open a door when other 
keys fail. 
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Do you want more Orders 
from your Salesmen? 


Your men are ready to GO. They know that 
orders are being placed again. 


But—their fighting spirit has gone away down 
during the past few years. They need pepping up— 
encouragement—-self-confidence. 


Here is just what they need—a new little volume 
full of inspiration and cheer 


SELF-HELPS 


by B. C. Forbes 






Only 28 pages of text, this little book fits snugly 
into your salesman’s pocket. 


It is the kind of book that he will read over and 
over—every line in it will brace him up and make 
him go hot-footed after orders! 


The Subjects: You—Ambition—Courage— 
Opportunity — Initiative — Hold on to Your 


Self-Respect — Personality — Honesty — 
Health — Enthusiasm—Cheerfulness—Stick. 


The price is only 25 cents a copy from 1 to 25; 20 
cents each from 26 to 50; 18 cents from 51 to 100; 15 
cents from 101 to 250; 12 cents each from 251 to 
500; 10 cents for more than 500. 


Return the coupon AT ONCE. Your men 
need this book NOW. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Eos sae <a copies of SELF-HELPS, by B. C. Forbes, 
at the price quoted above. Remittance for $.......... $s 
enclosed. (Charge orders accepted from rated concerns 


only.) 

















You men 
who know figures 
know that it’s not what 
you pay, but what you get, 
that counts. Consider, then, 
the excellence of The Drake 
on the lake, just north of the 
Loop — its magnificence of 
appointments — its famed, 
flawless service, and that 
all this is now yours for 


as little as $3.50 


BEN]. H. MARSHALL 
President 





THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA'S MODERN HOTEL 
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Efficiency, but without a trace of bump- 
tiousness—friendliness that never has 
its tongue in its cheek. Add to these a 
livelier tempo and the endless little lux- 
uries of Philadelphia's modern hotel— 
and you have the reasons why the 
travel-wise are now turning down 
Chestnut Street to Ninth. 


“What's the point,” ask they signifi- 
cantly, “in paying the top price?” 


HE J ANT NIN 
LESLIE SEFTON, Monagir 


he Largest Unit the United 








THE $& IN INVENTIONS 








EW developments that look to be 
real money savers are coming for- 
ward rapidly in these active days. 


For Office Cost-Cutting. With hours 
of operation so severely restricted by 
codes, minutes in the office are going 
to become precious. 

Not long ago we told readers of this 
department about new filing equipment 
for which important claims of time sav- 
ing are made. Whereupon a competing 
manufacturer of filing equipment wrote 
us that we had been “taken for a ride.” 
As a matter of fact this department 
guards very carefully against passing on 
to Forses readers any statements about 
new equipment which will not stand the 
most careful investigation and test. The 
thousands of business organizations 
which have followed up “tips” given by 
the $s In Inventions know this to be a 
fact. 

On further inquiry we were amazed, 
nevertheless, to learn that neither of 
these two competing manufacturers has 
proved his claim by actual time study. 
For this reason it is particularly pleas- 
ing to discover another manufacturer of 
office equipment who is using time study 
to prove his claims. (Time studies should 
be impartial, of course, and certified.) 
This particular new equipment is a 
carbon shifter for use with multiple 
forms on electric typewriters, billing 
machines and the like. Here is the man- 
ufacturer’s claim: “Time studies reveal 
that savings ranging from $1 per M sets 
of forms to as much as $19 per M sets 
of.forms are made in billing time alone, 
depending upon the size and ply of 
forms used.” 

The secret of this new device, by the 
way, is that the carbon sheets are shift- 
ed while the typed original and carbon 
copies stand still. Thus when a set of 
forms is completely typed, a shift in- 
stantly pulls back the carbons so that 
the typed forms can be torn off. An- 
other instant shift puts the carbons back 
in position for the next set of forms. 


For the Store Owner. Interesting pos- 
sibilities in display lighting should come 
from the end-to-end tubular lamps that 
are new this month. Each bulb is one 
inch in diameter, and may be just short 
of eighteen inches in length, but a series 
of lamps can be placed end-to-end to 
produce an apparently continuous light 
source of any given length. 

Electricity is now about to serve the 
storekeeper in still another way. This 
is in protecting his cash drawer. 

If a thug invades a store, the man at 





the counter can step on a floor button 


Those Precious Minutes 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


while holding up his hands, or another 
employee in some other part of the store, 
in a balcony or in a separate room, can 
press a button. Instantly the cash drawer 
is locked and no one, not even the pro- 
prietor, can get it open until a key is 
brought from some distant point—pref- 
erably one that is at least fifteen min- 
utes away. ... The theory is that no 
burglar would be inclined to wait out 
the fifteen minutes. 


For the Factory. In the Plymouth 
automobile plant in Detroit, steam-heat- 
ed ovens for baking the paint on metal 
parts are being replaced by electric in- 
duction ovens. The time required in the 
old ovens was at least three hours, in 
the new ovens fifty-five minutes. 


A startling fact about induction ovens 
is that a human being can walk through 
them while painted parts are baking at 
this speed. The heat is caused by elec- 
tric induction, and where there is no 
metal there is no induction, hence no 
heat. 

One-man barrel trucks are now being 
made with pneumatic tires. The claim 
is that heavy loads can be handled more 
easily and rapidly than with old-fashion- 
ed steel tires. 


For the Builder. Troubled with birds 
nesting on ledges and ruining walls? 
The president of a Philadelphia storage 
warehouse has licked the problem of 
starlings by coating ledges with a water- 
proof chemical which has a smell birds 
cannot stand. 

In Cleveland the cther day I saw a 
new wall washer which is being used 
in hospitals and other public institutions 
there. There is a small tank on wheels 
which you fill in the morning with cold 
water. When an electric pump forces 
water slowly through a hose and then 
through the pores of a towel, it is heated 
by friction. While the towel is being 
used on the wall, water comes through 
it so slowly that five gallons will last an 
entire day. 


The entire operation is so free from 
dripping that covering the contents of 


the room is almost an unnecessary pre- 
caution. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in this department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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Canada Threatens U. S. Exports 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


is stepping ahead just as fast rela- 

tively as it is in the United States 
—faster so far as some companies are 
concerned. 

“And we haven’t had any NRA to 
help,” a chief executive of a big Ca- 
nadian automobile plant remarked the 
other day in informal conversation. 

“Nor to hinder!” chimed in an execu- 
tive of a United States plant who was 
present. 

Then someone got to speculating about 
the chances of NRA cost increases in 
this country wiping out the manufac- 
turing cost differential which quantity 
production establishes between the 
United States and Canada. Is it con- 
ceivable that Canadian plants might 
eventually be shipping some parts to 
their parent factories in the United 
States? 

In general the answer is “probably 
not,” but detailed analysis of tariffs, 
costs and regulations on specific parts 
gives the basis for some interesting 
speculations. The steel industry code 
does not bind the makers on prices of 
steel sold to companies outside the 
United States, for instance. 

One thing is likely: the decrease in 
the production cost differential prob- 
ably will result in a greater proportion 
of export shipments going from Ca- 
nadian factories—if the capacity of Ca- 
nadian factories can take care of the 
production. 


Te: automobile business in Canada 


Engine Efficiency Improves. Nearly 
everybody knows that the average au- 
tomobile has a good deal more power 
than it did ten years ago, but not every- 
one realizes how great has been the in- 
creased efficiency in an engine of given 
size. This latter development—which 
is measured in a general way by the 
horsepower per cubic inch of piston dis- 
placement—has been little short of spec- 
tacular. 

In 1925, the horsepower per cubic 
inch of displacement was .233; in the 
1934 models the average is .388—which 
means an increase of 66 per cent. 

Engines have, of course, been get- 
ting larger, running at higher speeds and 
higher compression ratios. The aver- 
age compression ratio, for instance, has 
gone up every year since 1924—when 
it was 4.36—to 1934—when it is 5.72. 
Average engine speed has risen from 
2740 r.p.m. in 1927 to 3420 r.p.m. this 
year. 


Allowances Are Maximum, Not Stan- 
dard. Now that a maximum permissible 
allowance for used cars has been estab- 
lished by code regulations, the average 
owner usually expects to get that maxi- 


mum allowance when he trades in 
his old car. He doesn’t always get it, 
though, because the code provision is 
for maximum—not a_ standardized— 
allowance. 

Competitive conditions make the max- 
imum allowance the standard one in 
many places, probably, but the theory 
is that the maximum allowance will be 
given to the owner whose used car is 
in relatively good condition. 

The maximum allowance is based, 
readers will recall, on the average sales 
price of a given model during the pre- 
ceding month. In arriving at this al- 
lowance, the lowest 20 per cent. of 
sales reported are deducted before the 
averages are taken, which means that 
the allowances are based on the better 
grade of used cars. 


Auto Radios Taking Hold. The popu- 
larity of automobile radios has been in- 
creasing in the last year or so with what 
will seem to many people amazing 
speed. Practically all cars now are prop- 
erly wired for radio as part of standard 
construction, but an extra charge is 
usually made for the radio itself. 

It is surprising to learn that radios 
now are being ordered on 15 per cent. 
of the factory shipments of one of the 
lowest-priced automobiles. 


Absorbing Reading. “The Turning 
Wheel,” by Arthur Pound, is a history 
of General Motors Corporation. Its 
first half is a stirring narrative of per- 
sonalities and events in the motor car 
industry; its latter part an informative 
tract about policies and organization re- 
lationships in the big corporation since 
the time now-active executives came in- 
to the picture. Innumerable items of 
general interest can be gleaned from 
almost every chapter. Here are a few 
picked at random: 

The first national convention of auto- 
mobile dealers was held by Oldsmobile 
at Lansing, Michigan, in 1907. 

When W. C. Durant bought the 
Buick Motor Company in 1904, he 
himself sold most of the new stock is- 
sued in connection with the increased 
capitalization which took place at that 
time. He is said to have sold $500,000 
worth in one day to his Flint neigh- 
bors. 

Cadillac is the only. automobile ever 
to have won twice the Dewar Trophy— 
awarded by the Royal Automobile Club 
of Great Britain for the most meritorious 
performance of the year. 

Many other interesting facts developed 
in the preparation of this book appeared 
prior to its publication in a series of ar- 
ticles in Forses. (See Forses for Septem- 
ber 15, October 1, October 15.) 













The liveliest 
water you ever 
mixed a drink 
with 











































Cc plus bottle 
deposit 


BIG BOTTLE ? 


Makes 5 to 8 long, tall drinks 





Also regular 12 oz. size 2 for 25¢ 
plus deposit 


















Odd Lots 


Trading in Odd Lots of 
Listed Securities offers di- 
versification and safety to 
both the large and small 
investor. 


We have prepared an in- 
teresting booklet which ex- 
plains the many advantages 
offered by odd lot trading 
on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Copy furnished on request. 


Ask for F. 622 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir&.© 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 
Branch Office— 11 West 42nd St. 























BUY THIS BARGAIN 
STOCK NOW 


Those who bought stocks a year ago, when so many 
investors were bearish, accumulated astonishing profits 
‘during the rally that followed. A similar opportunity 
is yours today. Those who have the courage to buy 
now will profit tremendously during coming months. 


‘We have discovered a low-priced stock which appeals 
to us as one of the biggest bargains on the board. 
This issue has been giving an excellent account of 
itself during recent weeks and undoubtedly will lead 
the next upswing, which should begin soon. 


The concern is well-managed—financial condition excel- 
lent—earnings expected to increase rapidly—price of 
stock is low—capitalization is reasonable, so that stock 
could advance swiftly. In short, this is one of the 


‘most attractive bargains which we have uncovered in a 
jlong time. 


(The name of the above-mentioned stock will be sent 
{to you ey free. Also an interesting little book, 


G MONEY IN STOCKS.” N e—n 
obligation. Just address: : oe 4 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 546, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly 
explained in a helpful booklet 
sent free on request. 


Ask for booklet J 6 


Same care given to large or 
small orders. 


(Hishoim & (apman 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 








Narrow Market Moves Continue and Con- 
servative Attitude Appears Justified 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 
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toward the market, around the close of 

March, prices have recovered slowly 
and irregularly and are now about half way 
back up to the 1934 highs of February 5th, 
but are currently tending to turn down 
once more in minor movement. 

For practically three months the range 
of average stock prices has held within a 
limit of 10 points, and this very indecision 
and quietness makes future forecast more 
difficult than usual. This is especially true 
from the technical angle, since technical 
analysis is based directly upon market ac- 
tion, and when the market is indecisive and 
hesitant then the technical inferences must 
partake of those same qualities. 


Sova we turned moderately bullish 


HE writer is perfectly willing to admit, 
therefore, that he maintains no very 
dogmatic or strongly based opinion on the 
immediately future price trend, and would 
much prefer to await definite signals from 
the market itself, which ought not to be 
delayed much longer in their appearance. 
In line with our usual policy, however, 
we shall attempt to be specific in the cur- 
rent forecast, but the above apologies are 
only fair in indicating that such a fore- 
cast must be based upon considerations 
much less definite and dependable than is 
usually the case. 

Thus far in the current year the market 
has acted well and we still hold it quite 
possible for prices to forge through at least 
moderately into new high ground between 
now and early Summer. We do not sub- 
scribe, however, to the apparently more 
general opinion that such new highs are 


definitely indicated. They are still a good 
possibility but by no means a certainty. 
On the other side of the question, 
we may find just as definitely suggested 
possibilities that the recent recovery has 
been purely intermediate and that the next 
few weeks may see further irregular sag- 
ging into a downward trend. About the 
most definite point of advice on this prob- 
lem would be that if the current declines 
are not soon reversed, and if they should 
continue, breaking below the March 27th 
bottoms, then we should have a strong sug- 
gestion for further sagging in the future. 
Our specific stand would be that we are 
still in a definite trading range between the 
February 5th highs and the March 27th 
lows and that the probabilities continue for 
further narrow and indecisive movements 
rather than for any spectacular advances or 
declines over at least the next three weeks. 


ND in view of the fact that there are at 

least current suggestions of further 
sagging, and no tremendous probabilities 
on-the long side, we prefer to hold a rather 
conservative attitude toward practical mar- 
ket commitments. We are quite satisfied, 
for instance, with having sold out half of 
our speculative campaign, but we think the 
other half may continue to be held until 
the outlook becomes clearer. 

As suggested in previous articles, we 
also feel that the long-swing investor is 
justified in a conservative position, though 
the bulk of his long commitments may also 
be held pending more definite signals. 

NOON, APRIL 25th, 1934. 
article about May 10th.) 


(Next 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Research Cracks Open 
Two New Markets 


Ls in April, still another proof of 
the potential sales and profits hidden 
in industrial research came to the surface. 
For Continental Can announced that it had 
perfected a valve-vented can for packag- 
ing cheddar cheese. Already, A. & P., 
Swift and Nestle, large potential custom- 
ers, were making tests of the new cans. 
And the train of events started by the 
development was moving swiftly toward 
an increase in cheese merchandising and 
consumption. 

In this case, the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Continental Can worked together 
on the project. The U. S. produces 375,- 
000,000 pounds of cheddar cheese a year, 
65 per cent. of total cheese production. It 
has long been sold in packages, and pack- 
aged cheddar has been highly successful 
from a merchandising point of view. But 
it has not been so successful in another 
way, for the processes used by Kraft- 
Phenix, Borden and others require blend- 
ing and heating, which change the prod- 
uct’s body and texture. Heating, more- 
over, destroys the bacteria and enzymes 
that are important in curing cheddar cheese. 


As a result, the consumer has had to 
buy his cheddar cheese either in slices cut 
from huge loaves, or in packages which 
contain cheese not quite like genuine ched- 
dar. What has been needed is a package 
which will protect the cheese, identify its 
maker, yet allow it to continue ripening 
aiter it is packaged. 

The newly developed valve-vented can 
is the answer, says the Department of 
Agriculture. The green cheese or curd is 
sealed in the tin container in which it is 
to be sold. But ripening can continue, for 
a valve on the can allows the gases gener- 
ated by ripening to escape without allow- 
ing air to: come in; and enzymes and 
bacteria are not killed by heat. Though 
cans add a new cost to cheese making, they 
eliminate four items of expense incurred 
in curing bulk cheese—labor in the curing 
room, paraffining, shrinkage and formation 
of rind. 

The new container opens up a huge new 
market for cans. It also may mean new 
markets for cheese, for it will improve 
quality, give new stimulus to cheese mer- 
chandising and thus increase U. S. con- 
sumption, now far below that of other 
large countries on a per capita basis. 


A Little Laugh 


“He made a small fortune selling short.” 
“Wall Street?” 
“No, filling station.” 


Customer: “Why haven’t you sent me 
a bill?” 

Tailor: “I never ask a gentleman for 
money.” 

Customer : “But suppose he doesn’t pay?” 

Tailor: “Then I decide he isn’t a gentle- 
man, and ask him.” 











“When to Sell 


-—and Why” 


—may soon become a more serious 
problem than the simple question of 
“What to Buy?” 


More serious because it has to do with the 
vital question of conserving capital and 
profits—guarding against serious loss, while 
retaining reasonable additional profit possi- 
bilities. This takes skill. A temporary profit 
may be made by anyone—a student or a 
gambler. But making and retaining profits 
Over the years requires knowledge and con- 
stant vigilance. 


Cause of Losses 


Such knowledge enables one to substitute 
dynamic and truly conservative methods for 
the complacent, incompetent tactics which 
have been the chief cause of most people’s 
losses—the difference between retrogression 
and progression, losses and profits. 


And foremost among the fallacies that have 
caused losses is the feverish search for 
some one stock which is supposed to have 
greater possibilities than all other stocks— 
for which it is claimed that all you have 
to do is buy it and forget it. 


A Better Way 


Wetsel Service has successfully given in- 
vestors advantages they have needed from 
the time of the “break” of October, 1929, 


through the long bear market and reaching 
into the profit-making swings of 1932, of 
1933, and the present movement. No claim 
has ever been made of special inside knowl- 
edge which would indicate vast superiority 
of one stock over another—for the simple 
reason that we feel quite confident that no 
one possesses such information. 


However, our clients can rest assured they 
will be placed in GOOD, SOUND securi- 
ties, listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and will receive the benefit of 
authoritative technical market knowledge— 
will be advised WHEN to buy and SELL 
—in a manner that gives them the advan- 
tage of the great profit-making principle— 
the law of turnover. 


Send for Free Booklet 


How safety and appreciation are combined 
as a result of the Wetsel philosophy of in- 
vesting is explained in an interesting 5,436 
word pamphlet. This discussion “How to 
Protect your Capital and Accelerate its 
Growth” has changed many a person’s 
ideas regarding investing from haphazard 
bag-of-chance muddling, to clear, rational 
understanding of the so-called “mysteries” 
of market action. 


Send for it by filling in the coupon below. No obligation. 
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| A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. | 

| Investment Counselors , 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 

| Please send me without obligation, your analytical booklet, ““How to Frotect Your Capital { 

1 and Accelerate Its Growth—Through Trading. , 
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Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


New York 




















What Stocks 
to Buy NOW 


URRENT UNITED OPINION Bul- 
letin summarizes the latest Stock 
Market advices of 15 leading financial 
authorities. Gives definite buying ranges. 


NVESTORS will find this list of out- 

standing stocks an invaluable guide 
to action in the present market. Intro- 
ductory copy of this valuable bulletin 
can be sent Free on request. 


Send for Bulletin F.M.28 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 ante 5S Cr Boston , Mass. 
ee 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend 
of seventy-five cents (75¢) per 
share on the common stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable May 15, 1934, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 

of business April 25, 1934. Books will 
not close. 


J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. ‘w 























INVESTORS’ 
ENQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and — 
ions concerning investments. . 
The fee is $2.00 for each security. 
or $5.00 for three, mail. 
Telephone and cheneh advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding “security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 


Investors Department 


MAGAZINE 
New York City 


FORBES 
120 Fifth Avenue 











Please mention FORBES 
when writing to 


advertisers 
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New Groups Coming to Life 


First Quarter Comparisons of 1934 
with last year are almost without excep- 
tion extremely favorable, but that was 
largely to be expected, because the first 
quarter of 1933 was very near the lowest 
of the entire depression, and included 
the business paralysis accompanying the 
national bank holiday. 

In spite of this fact, it is interesting to 
note that the lines of business which 
scored greatest gains over last year in- 
clude steel, motors, motor accessories, 
railroad equipment, textiles, leather, 
household products and chemicals. 

Lines of industry whose gains in the 
first quarter this year were not so large 
include tobacco, food products, chain 
stores, construction, electrical equipment, 
aircraft, copper and machinery. 


Second Quarter Comparisons with the 
same period of last year will not be 
much fairer, perhaps, than the first quar- 
ter comparisons, but the emphasis will 
be in the other direction. In the first 
quarter of last year business was abnor- 
mally depressed. In the second quarter 
of 1933, it was abnormally stimulated by 
speculation resulting from inflationary 
tendencies as well as the recovery from 
subnormal first quarter buying. 

While it is too early to make any very 
definite forecasts, it does appear prob- 
able, however, that second quarter re- 
ports for the current year should com- 
pare favorably with the same period of 
1933, in spite of the abnormal activity 
last year. 


Public Utilities are still laboring under 
the shadow of further Governmental in- 
vestigation, public ownership and pres- 
sure for lower rates, but even these dan- 
gers appear to have been fairly weli 
discounted for the present, and there 
has been a good pick-up in power de- 
mand. Residential consumption normal- 
ly declines during the Summer months, 
but industrial use may continue to show 
up well. 


The writer seems to be one of the few 
friends which utility stocks still have. 
We feel that on a basis of technical 
analysis alone, if for no other reason, the 
utilities are fairly priced, and that there 
are good chances for a material recovery 
in this group over the next few months. 

Some of the stocks which seem to be 
acting well include Consolidated Gas of 
New York (our current favorite), United 
Gas Improvement, Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric, Electric Power & Light, Public 
Service of New Jersey, Brooklyn Union 
Gas, North American, Pacific Gas & 
Electric, United Corporation and South- 
ern California Edison. 


Foods and Stores have also begun to 
show signs of life, after dragging along 


for many months. These groups are 
primarily in the “depression-proof” clas- 
sification. They do not decline so sharp- 
ly during depression, and thus do not 
advance so rapidly in recovery. They 
have also had to fight some definitely 
unfavorable trends resulting, at least in- 
directly, from “Government planning.” 

While we hardly anticipate spectacular 
gains in such groups, we do feel that the 
worst is over and that the tendency 
should be irregularly higher over at 
least the near-term future. 

Some of the leading issues in such 
groups include Bordens, National Dairy 
Products, Beatrice Creamery, General 
Foods, Standard Brands, Safeway Stores, 
First National, Kroger, Grand Union, 
Penney, and Shattuck. 


Will Summer Ocean Travel Reverse? 
Anyone who has gloried in the “low 
cost” of European shopping and vacation 
travel since the World War will know 
the advantages which Europeans may 
have if they choose to travel in the 
United States this Summer. The drop 
in our gold dollar valuation has turned 
the tables. Europeans will find Ameri- 
can travel as enticing this year as Ameri- 
cans previously found their vacation 
sorties abroad. 

It need not be deduced, of course, that 
European travelers will flock to our own 
shores, for there are other elements to 
be considered, but the tendency should 
certainly be in this direction. 


Who Will Benefit is a rather large 
and difficult question, but the Eastern 
passenger railways and hotels should 
come in for their share. The renewed 
Chicago Exposition should also be aided, 
and in this connection we are constrain- 
ed to mention, once more, last year’s 
suggestion of Stevens Hotel 6’s of 1945 
as a speculation, radical but promising. 

Last Summer we conducted an only 
moderately profitable campaign in this 
issue, suggesting re-sale at 20 last Octo- 
ber. The bonds are now selling at about 
25 and the company’s financial position 
has been improved. They are suggested 
only for pure speculation and in only 
moderate volume. 


U. S. Pipe & Foundry has been recom- 
mended from time to time in this sec- 
tion for the past six months, the latest 
important mention having been in the 
December Ist issue, when the stock was 
selling around 19. We seldom suggest 
the use of stop-loss orders at specific 
prices in this section, but this issue offers 
good opportunity on such a basis. Stop- 
loss protection may be placed around 27, 
compared with current prices of about 28. 
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The subscription books having been closed, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only: 


Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company 


(Established 1853) 


78,000 Shares 
CAPITAL STOCK 
Member 


New York Clearing House Association 
Federal Reserve System 


CAPITAL (represented by 750,000 shares of Capital Stock par value $20 each)...........e+02- $15,000,000.00 
CAPITAL NOTE (payable on or before July 31, 1934)..... 0... cc cece cece ccc ccccceeeceeees de 3,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS (as reported by Bank’s statement as of April 1, 1934)... | 16,083,736.48 


Present Dividend Rate $3 00 per annum, payable quarterly. 


This offering does not constitute new financing on the part of the 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company. We and our associates have con- 
tracted to purchase 70,000 shares (together with an option exer- 
cisable at $50 per share on an additional 77,010 shares) at $50 per 
share (carrying the dividend payable May 1, 1934). 


In addition to this offering of 78,000 shares for public subscription, 22,000 
shares have been withdrawn from sale by certain of our associates. 


Price $54 per Share 
(not carrying dividend payable May 1, 1934) 
yielding 5.55% at the present dividend rate 


This offering is made subject to the receipt of the shares anu option by us. We reserve the right to reject any and all 
subscriptions in whole or in part, to allot in our uncontrolled discretion in full or less than the amount applied 
for with or without closing the subscription books, and to close the subscription books at any time without 
notice. It is expected that payment for shares allotted on subscriptions will be due on or after April 24, 1934 
at the office of Lehman Brothers, 1 William Street, New York, N. Y., against delivery of due bills. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


No dealer, salesman or any other person is authorized by Lehman Brothers in connection with this 
offering to give any information or to make any representations other than as set forth above, 
and no person is entitled to rely upon any information or ‘representation not contained herein. 


This offering is not intended to apply in any state where the sale or advertising 
of the above security is unlawful. 
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Babson’s Reports 


Div. 40-1 Babson Park, Mass. 











ADVANCE IN STOCKS? 


What will happen after Congress adjourns? Will 
a Bull Market start? If so, what stocks will be 
leaders? You cannot make money by guessing or 
following tips, which is gambling on hope. You 
should eliminate guess-work. Follow science and 
our mathematical Time Factor, which determines 
WHEN the market is in an up or down-cycle. Then 
you will make profits instead of losses. 


Certain stocks are being accumulated while others 
are being sold. ve can select for you a few 
Special stocks that will be leaders in the next 
Bull market. Give our Service a trial and be con- 
vinced that we can help you. Send $15 for Tri- 
weekly Stock Letter one month. 1934 Stock Forecast 
reduced to $60 for balance of year. Proof of 
accuracy free. Ask for MA-15. 


W. D. Gann Scientific Service, Inc. 
99 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 




















What are 
they doing to 
your money? 


Edwin Walter Kemmerer, consid- 
ered the world’s greatest authority 
on money, describes our present 
monetary problems, explains the 
fundamental principles underlying 





them, and proposes a definite plan 
for a prompt return to the gold 

standard. A book of practical help | 
to all of us in words all of us can | 
understand. Mail coupon below for | 


KEMMERER | 
ON MONEY 











B. C. Forses PuBLIsHING Co. 
120 - 5th Ave., New York 


Send me a copy of “KEMMERER ON 
Money.” My remittance for $1.50 is 
enclosed. 





Name 





Address 
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Your Ten Tests for 
Investment Trusts 


The Second of Two Articles 
By RICHARD S. WALLACE 


vestment trusts, published last issue, we 

noted briefly the three chief forms 
of set-up in the field, namely, the fixed 
trust, the management, or discretionary, 
trust, and the semi-management, com- 
promise, or flexible type of trust. 

We saw that the chief investment trust 
advantages consist in diversification for 
the small investor and management for ail 
types of investor, and that the two chief 
dangers seem to be the possibility of fraud 
and excessive service charges. 

In the present article we shall attempt 
to suggest ten cardinal points of positive 
merit -which the prospective investment 
trust purchaser should hope to find in his 
proposed purchase. 

1. The first advan- 


[° the first of our two articles on in- 


gation in practice. Almost anyone can set 
up an investment trust but good manage- 
ment requires adequate statistical research 
agencies and reputable individuals in con- 
trol of market policies. 

4. The fourth factor is one which should 
be avoided wherever found, and that is the 
representation of special interests in the 
control, management or set-up affiliations of 
the trust. Experiences of the new era have 
taught the dangers inherent in any set-up 
affiliated with bankers, brokerage houses, 
security dealers, promotors, houses of issue, 
or any other element which might find it 
profitable to insinuate dubious pet securities 
into the trust portfolio for selfish reasons. 

It would be narrow-minded and unfair 
to condemn every in- 





tage in any investment 
trust set-up would 
seem to be simplicity 
of capital structure. 
Especially in the pre- 
panic management 
types of trust there 
was often a tendency 
to create many differ- 
ent forms of bonds 
and stock, resulting in 
a complexity of pro- 
visions and sometimes 
in retaining voting 
control and the cream 
of profits for sponsor- 
ing interests, while 
the public was offered 
less attractive means 


impressed by 


many 


Next issue, 





“Coming May 15th!” 


“IT am essentially an investor 
and not a speculator, but I am 
the number of 
bonds in reputable companies 
still selling far below parity. 
Aren’t there some of these is- 
sues that offer real opportunity 
on a basis of moderate risk?” 


Forses has recently received 
letters like the above. 
Mr. Wallace will 
answer this question and will 
submit a list of medium-priced 
bond issues with attractive op- 
portunities for future profit. 


vestment trust whose 
board contains men 
thus affiliated with the 
fields of banking and 
securities, but their 
discovery should in- 
spire even. greater 
care in establishing 
their individual char- 
acter, ability and un- 
selfish interest. 

5. The fifth positive 
merit in the set-up 
should be a strong list 
of potential and ap- 
proved investment me- 
diums. Specific issues 
which make up the 
fixed trust portfolio 








of participation. The 

more simple the capital structure the less 
likely are attempts at capital manipulation 
like buying control of a poor trust or sell- 
ing control in a good one. 

In general, it would seem better to buy 
common stock in an investment trust rather 
than bonds or preferred issues, since the 
latter offer only a fixed return and such 
return can usually be obtained to better 
advantage elsewhere. 

2. The second positive virtue to look 
for is air-tight trustee regulation. The 
writer considers this one of the most im- 
portant points but it was discussed in some 
detail last issue. It is especially important 
in the case of discretionary and flexible 
forms of trust. The purchaser should not 
be satisfied with a trustee institution con- 
nected in any sense of ownership or con- 
trol with the trust itself, nor should he be 
satisfied with even a good trustee for 
custody of securities or of funds alone. 
Both securities and funds should be under 
strong trusteeship, preferably that of a 
large and reputable banking institution. 

3. The third factor for observation is 
good management. It needs little argu- 
ment as a theory but considerable investi- 


are usually clearly 
published, but it often 
requires further examination to find the 
approved list of the more flexible types. 
If management is good, then one may al- 
low very wide discretion, but as a general 
rule the writer would prefer to have the 
limits of approved investment possibilities 
fairly well ‘defined and regulated. There 
are plenty of good securities not listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, but it 
would not seem too strict to confine by 
far the majority of investments to such 
prime listing and marketability. 

6. The sixth aspect is akin to the pre- 
vious one, and is the factor of diversifica- 
tion. Without necessity for much argu- 
ment, the writer may simply state that a 
high degree of diversification is to be de- 
manded. The usual limit is that not more 
than 5 per cent. of the trust’s funds may 
be invested in any one company. This is 
perhaps a fair limit, but we should cer- 
tainly hope that such a high degree of risk 
would never be centralized in more than 
a few individual companies. In point of 
practice the average should probably not 
run even as high as one per cent. 

Even a limit of 5 per cent. of total 
funds might conceivably be sufficient to 
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gain control of some small company, how- 
ever, and definite restrictions against as- 
suming such control would appear advis- 
able. 

Total funds should also be well diver- 
sified in many industries: This is a logical 
argument against the specialized type of 
trust, which goes in for only one single 
type of security, unless the investor has 
his own diversification elsewhere and wants 
only this one type. 


7. Flexibility of management is another 
point, and ought to be fairly free, within 
the bounds previously mentioned, especial- 
ly for the “flexible” type of trust. If our 
policy is to let someone else manage our 
funds then they should not be hampered 
too much in such handling. Lack of pub- 
licity, if not real secrecy, has practical 
advantages in this regard. We _ should 
favor the freedom of management to 
switch funds at its own discretion, with- 
out previous consent or notice of the own- 
ers, so long as such changes are reported 
at regular and frequent intervals, after 
they have been accomplished. 

8. Fair charges for administration is the 
other of our two cardinal points in selec- 
tion of trust mediums. As pointed out in 
our article last issue, the “loading charge” 
on fixed trusts should not run over 10 per 
cent. of value, plus commissions and odd- 
lot differentials, and there should be no 
frequent switching from one portfolio into 
another, with additional expense to the in- 
vestor. 

Discretionary management charges should 
be well under one per cent. of the fund’s 
value. 


9. Frequent and public reports are an- 
other merit and need no argument. The 
suitable trust should issue such reports to 
its holders at least every three months, and 
the reports should be full and complete. 


10. The final point which we suggest in 
consideration of investment trusts is an 
avoidance of those which tend to “high- 
pressure” the present or prospective in- 
vestor. A truly meritorious trust does not 
usually need a great deal of fanfare or 
strong-arm salesmanship to win clients. 
The prospective investor may be convinced 
that he has to pay for all such promotion 
himself, and that the necessity for high- 
pressure methods in selling is likely to 
vary in inverse proportion to the merit of 
the offering. 

Finally, it may be said that these ten 
points, while they do not cover the entire 
field, should provide a sound basis for in- 
vestment trust “shopping.” 

One additional factor which we have not 
considered in the current article is the 
question of “marketability,” and it is an im- 
portant one. Most trusts usually have a 
set method for calculating the proper share 
of the fund applicable to investors who wish 
to sell their holdings but it generally in- 
volves a sacrifice. 

Other things being equal, we should judge 
an actively listed investment trust stock 
more attractive than an unlisted one. 

And it may also be said that the present 
time seems to offer much safer opportunity 
ior profit in the purchase of investment 
trusts than was the case a few years ago. 

In a future article we shall try to sug- 
gest a list of specific investment trust stocks 
which offer possibilities for profit. 
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nomic factor among the 
nations of the world than 
it is today. The Soviet Union already has displaced the other leading powers as an 
industrial producer, and now stands second only to the United States. Unprece- 
dented as this growth has been, the Second Five Year Plan, now under way, calls 
for a 114% further increase in industrial production by 1937. 


MANY CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS 


who know these facts are purchasing 
the 7% Gold Bonds of the U.S.S.R. 


Here is a bond whose principal and in- 
terest payments are based upon a fixed 
quantity of gold and are payable in 
American currency at the prevailing 
rate of exchange. Holders are thus 
protected against loss resulting from 
possible further reduction in the gold 
content of the dollar. 


VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (per cent of pre-war level) 


These bonds are offered at par and ac- 
crued interest in denominations of 100 
and 1000 gold roubles. (A gold rouble 
contains 0.774234 grams of pure gold.) 
Interest is paid quarterly at the Chase 
National Bank of New York. 


The State Bank of the U.S.S.R. agrees 
to repurchase these bonds on demand 
at par and accrued interest at any time 
after one year from date of purchase. 


Send for circular FS-3 for full information 


Soviet American Securities Corp. 
30 Broad Street + New York 
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Standard Gas and Electric Company 


serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states . . . combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,569,296...installed 
generating capacity 1,586,694 kilowatts...properties operate 





under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 



































BUSINESS, FINANCE, BUSINESS OF LIFE 


24 issues of money-making ideas 


FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please enter my subscription to FORBES for 
one year and send me a bill for $5.00 
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OUR 
Spring Song 
is a Surf Song 


a 


ee 


With our lazy Sun Decks as first 
balcony, the sea for a stage, and 
a backdrop of clear, blue sky, the 
breakers are putting on a continu- 
ous show for all our spring guests. 
In addition, to everyone attending 
the performance we offer a com- 
plete program for a bang-up spring 
holiday. Golf. Riding. Tennis. Our 
own squash courts, game rooms, 
health baths, and bedrooms made 
for seaside dreams. Also, inspired 
food, music and entertainments to 
knock the drum out of humdrum. 
Moderate rates. Americanand Euro- 
pean plans. Write for reservations. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 








Forbes Epigrams 


FORBES EPIGRAMS is so thoroughly 
compiled and indexed that you can find 


at a glance one or more epigrams on prac- 
tically every form of human aspiration, 
impulse, emotion, motive and action. 


Over five hundred different subjects are 
covered in this book. It is an encyclo- 
paedia of human nature written in B. C. 
Forbes’ impressive and vivid style. 


There are voltimes of thought in each 
epigram. They are direct, fearless, pithy, 
full and complete. They radiate good 
cheer, optimism, encouragement, inspira- 
tion, ideals and ideas. 


ONLY A FEW LEFT 


Regular Price—$2.00 
SPECIAL—$1.00 


Tear Of and Mail 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 


Send me a copy of FORBES EPIGRAMS 
at the SPECIAL $1.00 Price. My remit- 
tance is enclosed. 














“Dear Mr. Editor” 


Standard Oil Company of N. Y. 


William Reardon, Socony truckdriver, stopped to let a private 


automobile pass. 


One result: a commendatory editorial in 


FORBES (March 15, page 7). Another: his company presented 
him with a framed copy of the editorial, and a letter from the 
general manager (above) 


Two Nails—Both on the Head! 


““Get Ready to Get on Band Wagon’ 
seems to hit the nail squarely on the head 
regarding our present situation. I think 
this message should be broadcast to the 
world.” —ELtinc O. WEEKS, president, The 
Col-Gra Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


“The articles on ‘Company Union vs. 
Outside Union’ have been good—hit the 
nail on the head. Merrill is especially 
right in the emphasis, by implication and 
otherwise, which he puts on the responsi- 
bility of Management to make the company 
union effective by means of complete hon- 
esty, fairness and sincerity in dealing with 
it. This is said out of both observation 
and experience with employee representa- 
tion, which we have had here since 1920. 
This phase of the subject is one which can- 
not be over-emphasized to business and 
industry generally. You can do nothing 
better for ‘recovery’ than to get this across 
to the kings and captains. 

“New Dealers should favor full oppor- 
tunity for development of the company 
union plan if they are sincere in the broad- 
er implications of their professed desires. 
Harmony in industry from top to bottom is 
one of the things they say they want. In 
an established business or industry that 
goes on continuously from month to month 
and year to year, the outside union inevi- 
tably introduces and perpetuates dishar- 
mony. The so-called company union, on 
the other hand, when honestly and sincere- 
ly dealt with, promotes harmony within 
the business or industry; and in addition to 
handling satisfactorily the matters which 
an outside union might deal with, it pro- 
duces co-operative effects entirely apart 
from wages, hours, etc., which are of mu- 
tual advantage to employers and em- 
ployees."—BERNARD J. MULLANEY, vice- 
president, The People’s Gas Light and 
Coke Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


“Especially to Salesmen” 


“We have subscribed to your magazine 
almost since its first number and always 
look forward to each issue. We find it 
most helpful and inspiring to employees 
and especially our sales representatives.” 
—Luke C. LE&onarpb, secretary-treasurer, 
Cadillac Storage Company, Detroit, Mich. 


NRA Funds for Party Promotion? 


“My business, under NRA, is losing 
money because of its reduced time and ad- 
vanced pay requirements. In addition to 
the heavy cotton tax it took away from 
us, we are now obliged to pay a dollar 
a head for every employee in the store for 
a new Blue Eagle. Nobody knows what 
that is for, but probably it is for party pro- 
motion.”—Joz W. SmirTH, president, Joe 
Smith & Company, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


The cotton tax, levied by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, 
has nothing to do with NRA. The 
assessment has nothing to do with 
“party promotion.” Several months 
ago, General Johnson approved the as- 
sessment plan proposed by the Nation- 
al Retail Code Authority (made up of 
business men), permitting it to collect 
one dollar per employee per year from 
each retailer governed by it. This as- 
sessment supplies the funds necessary 
for the administration of the code. 
Seventy-five cents of each dollar re- 
mains in the community to finance the 
local code authority and to return to 
retailers the intended benefits of the 
retail code. Twenty-five cents of each 
dollar goes to the National Retail 
Code Authority to finance its activities 
in co-ordinating the work of the more 
than seven hundred local code authori- 
ties and in maintaining close contact 
with the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration.—H. F. M. 
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When Salesmen buy 
their Own Cars...Why do 


they pick Plymouth? 


Syne SALESMEN may not have to be 
demon drivers like Henry Brown. 
His is an extreme case. But, when it 
comes to comfort and safety, Plymouth 
does go to extremes. 





That’s why salesmen pick it, when 
they buy their own cars... why we 
suggest you consider it first in the pur- 
chase of your company-owned fleet. 


Specifically, it’s the only low-priced 
car that has all four of the features 
essential to safety and comfort: Hy- 
draulic Brakes; Safety-Steel Bodies; 
Floating Power engine mountings; 
Individual Wheel Springing. 
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HENRY BROWN, traveling salesman 
: Severs North. and . 
by a ried j 
pee iat Pe age Three WE BELIEVE THAT, when you “Look SN EN MAPS don’t hel : 
eee : at All Three,” Plymouth’s plus value Seen ee ratty back country re ads t 
nd on those “sh crema 
ooth out the bumps.,”’ 


travel. I have to depe 


will make it your obvious choice. Wheel Serine eons 


Any Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler 
dealer will give you all the facts. 
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MR. BROWN’S New De L Plymouth Sedan 
ew De Luxe 

ie _ Subject to change without ction. factory. Dera 

: - about t Pe 

2 ay he Chrysler Motors Commercial Gredit Plan, 


IT’S THE 


PLYM $ BEST ENGINEERED J 
AN 
FACTORY 
DETROIT 





